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NEW! This year trim the tree with CANDY! 


Brilliant- Colorful 


CHARMS CANDY CHRISTMAS TREE DECORATIONS 













Good to look at and 
: Good to eat! 


"70 clever, sparkling Christmas tree decorations. All 
made ofcandv!Covered with brilliantly gay Cellophane! 
Lamps, canes, flowers, sticks, parasols, fir trees, 
dolls, baskets, stockings, cornucopias, Santa Clauses 
—all glittering and colorful. An amazing variety. 
\nd every one of these tempting Charms candy orna- 
ments is good to eat. Pure, wholesome, delicious. 


Dozens of luscious flavors. A treat for voung and old. 


Amaze and Delight the Children! 


This year have your tree loaded down with these candy 
decorations. So much better than the expensive, frag- 
ile ornaments that break and must be thrown away. 

The cost is so little. Think of 1it—v7o0 ornaments for 
$1.95 —less than you would have to pay for 4o of the 
breakab!e kind. Everv ornament of the purest candy — 
tested and endorsed by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


>: 
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Amaze and deiight the children this Christmas. 
Surprise your friends with these clever decorations. 
Onlv $1.95, plus the few cents collection charges. 


Send no monev. Just use Coupon. 
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Surprise Your Friends 
Why notalso send some of these 
clever candy ornaments to your 
friends, provide them to your 
school, club, Sunday School, 
Church? Special quantity prices: 
2 Boxes, $3.75; 3 Boxes or 
more, $1.75 Each. Or make 
money selling these novelties 
in your own community. If in- 
terested order sample set and 
ask for details of Agent's Plan. 
Check coupon below. 


Money Back Guarantee 


If you are not more than delighted 
with the big box of candy ornaments 
you receive, simply return them 
within 10 days and we will gladly 
refund your money. 

But we urge you to send the cou- 
pon now. Our offer is limited and 
shipments will be made in order of 
reccipt. Remember—these pure 
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= wholesome candies will keep fresh 
EY for several months. 


I CHARMS 


COMPANY ; 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


* far 


=— 





Charms Co., Dept. Y-6, Newark, N. J. Please send me the 70 Charms 
Candy Christmas Tree Ornaments. I will pay the postman $1.95, 
plus the few cents collection charge, on delivery. (....... also send 
details of money making Agent's Plan.) 


Name 





Street (or R. F. D.) 





y 
<*> 


City State 

NOTE: If you prefer, or if you might net be at howe whent>e pestman 
calls, you may send $1.95 (check or morey order)with this coupon ard the 
box will be sent, all charges prepaid. If sending $1.95 put an X here........ 
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“IT SAVED SIX ORDERS and 
MADE $90 in ONE DAY 


Thanks to This Pocket Volume!” 


"VE only been selling about a 

year. When I broke in, though 
I realized that trained salesmen are 
the highest paid men in the world, 
I expected the going to be hard at 
first. It was—a lot harder than I’d 
expected, even. At the end of six 
months I was commencing to get 
discouraged. I certainly hadn’t 
made a flop of it—but I wasn’t get- 
ting the results I should have had. 

Naturally, seeing other fellows 
who started right with me go right 
ahead, I realized something was 
wrong. A particularly dishearten- 
ing thing was the fact that at times 
I’d be right on the point of closing 
a good-sized order—and, all of a 
sudden, it would go “flop.” In fact, 
it kept happening all the time. I 
was doing something, I knew, that 
was killing those sales. 

Finally, I decided that I had to do 
something. I had been hearing a lot 
about National Salesmen’s Training As- 
sociation. But I’d never investigated 
them. Then, one day, I read one of their 
announcements. I was amazed to find 
how comprehensively they covered the 
training of salesmen. Furthermore, they 
announced that they were sending a 
most unusual volume, “The Key to Mas- 
ter Salesmanship,” to ambitious men who 
asked for it—not only experienced sales- 
men, but men who had never sold, but 
wanted a chance in this highly paid 
field. 

Naturally, I wrote for it-—it seemed 
to me that here was the certain solution 
to the errors I had been making. Imag- 
ine my surprise —and interest — when 
there arrived, not only one book, but 
two. To this day I can’t decide which 
of those books helped me most. The 
little book which I had not been expect- 
ing was just what I needed at the time. 
It was written for men just like me— 
men who had been plugging along in 
salesmanship—never successful, never so 
hopeless that they quit selling. And 





ANEW and FINER EDITION 


Thousands who read the original edition of 
“The Key to Master Salesmanship’’ are men who 
today are among the leaders of successful selling. 
Today, in addition to ‘'Mis- 
takes Commonly Made in Sell- 
ing,’’ we are sending ‘“The 
Key to Master Salesman- 
ship,”” in its new and finer 
edition, the product of 
years of salesmanship re- 
search FREE to sales- 
men. Real ambition, 
and a desire to make 
the most of sales- 
manship, are all 
you need to get 
this volume. 
Simply mail the 
coupon and it 
will be sent to 
you with your 
own copy of 
“Mistakes Com- 
monly Made in 
Selling.” 





































while “The Key to Master Salesman- 
ship” gave me an insight into the real 
secrets of salesmanship, the other book, 
“Mistakes Commonly Made in Selling,” 
was the one I could first get practical 
use from. 

Right in the first few pages I saw 
some examples quoted. They were 
things I had been doing every day. I'd 
never dreamed they were dangerous er- 
rors. The more I thought about them, 
the more clear it became though, why I 
was having such difficulty with my 
closes. I thought to myself: “By golly, 
that’s why Barnes decided to put off 
buying, this very afternoon!” I kept on 
thinking of men whose orders I had lost 
through just that very mistake. There 
were six of them. 

The next morning I sallied out bright 
and early to see if I couldn’t save those 
sales, using the tips given me. Before 
noon I had put the practical suggestions 
of that little book to work—and sure 
enough, in every case, I made the sale 
which I had thought was gone glim- 
mering. Six sales saved—at $15 com- 
mission apiece, that was $90 made, by 
one morning’s work, plus the advice of a 
little book that cost me nothing! 

Of course, that set me to thinking. If 
that one piece of knowledge could make 
me $90, how much would I make out of 


having all the knowledge which the 
National Salesmen’s Training Associa- 
tion could give me? It didn’t take long 
to figure that one out, either! I was 
enrolled for the full training that same 
night; and the next two weeks saw my 
sales record soar. Not a minute of time 
lost—I studied just in spare hours, but 
I learned things in those spare hours 
that I’d never have picked up just by 
my own experience. 

Today, I find amazing increase in the 
volume of my sales now over what they 
were a year ago. Then I was selling 
only about 40% of my quota—this 
month, with a quota twice as high as 
it used to be, I’m 50% over. And you 
know what quantity production means 
when the bonus checks roll around. 


Today, any man who wants to see 
how to end some of his biggest sales 
weaknesses can learn from this book 
some of the most frequent mistakes 
which spoil sales, and get practical sug- 
gestions how to end them. Not a penny 
of obligation — “Mistakes Commonly 
Made in Selling” is now FREE to any 
ambitious man. At the same time we 
will send you, also free, the new and 
finer edition of “The Key to Master 
Salesmanship,” which since its publica- 
tion has been read by many men who 
have got into the biggest pay class of 
salesmanship. Write for both these 
valuable volumes now—the coupon will 
bring them by return mail. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION 
Dept. S-1115, 21 W. Elm St., Chicago, Ill. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. S-1115, 21 W. Elm St., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation to me, please send 
me “Mistakes Commonly Made in Selling,” 
as well as “The Key to Master Salesman- 
ship,” and full details of your various 
service features, including your Free Em- 
ployment Service. 
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Official Kiwanis Lapel Buttons 
Lapel Button You Should Order Now 


CLUB SECRETARIES 
$3.50 


PAST PRESIDENTS 
$3.50 


PRESIDENTS 


$3.50 Price Price 


Price 
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DISTRICT OFFICERS MEMBERS 


OTHER OFFICIAL BUTTONS 
| 


Governor’s Button, green gold $3.50 The og —— — goad ee in 

Past Governor’s Button, green gold 3.50 eee “a - a 
| ; Gold Plated {Lots of less than 50, eac $ .25 
| Lieutenant-Governor’s Button, green gold 3.50 ° }Lots of 50 or more, each .23 
| Past Lieutenant-Gov.’s Button, green gold 3.50 Triple G. P {Lots of less than 50, each .30 
or ’ P 7 *s=—-=) Lots of 50 or more, each .28 

District Secretary’s Button, green gold 3.50 

8K Gold {Lots of less than 50, each 1.00 
|Lots of 50 or more, each .90 
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OTHER CLUB SUPPLIES 


Auto Radiator 
Plates 


Identification 
Buttons 


Decalcomania 
Transparencies 











(Illustration shows ¥3 size) 


This attractive emblem is made 
of metal that will not rust or 
corrode, and is not affected by 
weather. 














Used on store windows and auto- 
mobile windshields. Colors are 
gold, blue and white. 


Window Size, 7'/ in. 
me a 15¢ each 
ae ee Oe 10¢ each 


Windshield Size, 3% in. 
ORT 10c each 
OP ees _. Se each 





Made of celluloid, size 31% in. 
with insert cards for club mem- 
bers’ name, nickname and classi- 
fication. 


Price, with blank insert......50c each 
Price, printed insert........_..60c each 


Send Orders to 


The background is in blue enamel, 
the letters in polished metal. An 
ornament to any car. Fits any 
radiator, and can be easily at- 
tached in a moment so it will not 
rattle or jar loose, or can be had 
with bracket to attach to front 
or rear license plates. 


Price (any quantity)... 25c¢ each 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL—520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Kiwanis Code of Sportsmanship 


PLAYER 

A good American will be a good sports- 
man. Fair play strengthens character. 

1. | will play the game. 

2. | will be courteous to my opponent. 

3. | will be a good loser and a generous 

winner. 
4. | will be loyal and honorable. 


SPECTATOR 
A good American will appreciate and ap- 
plaud any display of skill and courage. 
|. I will cheer good plays by either team. 
| will support the decisions of the offi- 
cials. 
| will respect the rules and encourage 
others to do so. 
| will remember that to build character 
is more important than to win games. 




















Sportsmanship 


(A versified version of the Kiwanis Code} 


THE PLAYER 





“T'll play, play hard, win if | can," 
The player says, “yet I'll be kind 
And courteous—a gentleman, 
My honor uppermost in mind. 
I'll lose the game, perhaps, but | 
Will keep my temper through it all, 
Or, if | win, not sit too high 
And gloat upon another's fall." 


THE SPECTATOR 


"And |," says he who sees the game, 
"By rules and rulings will abide, 
Will ask the crowd to do the same, 
And cheer good play by either side. 
Their courage, skill, my heart shall stir, 
And these I'll find my pleasure in— 
| know that building character 
ls more important than to win." 


—DOUGLAS MALLOCH. 
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e@ Outlook for 1933 


By RALPH B. WILSON 


Vice-President, Babson Statistical Organization; 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Wellesley, Massachusetts 


The worst is over and the total volume of business in 
1933 should be greater than during 1932. In dis- 
cussing our present problems, this expert states that 
there is no one influence obstructing recovery more 
than taxation. He points out the many major favor- 
able factors and says that if the cost of government 
can be reduced fifteen per cent the depression 
would be over. 


USINESS has struck bottom! A sharp rise in the 

commodity and security markets indicates that 

the worst is over. The present low water mark 
of business activity cannot long endure. There is 
a scarcity of finished merchandise in the hands of 
retailers and more goods are constantly being con- 
sumed than are being produced. A flood of orders will 
burst and find the retailers’ cupboard bare. Wholesale 
commodity prices will go higher. Good stocks and bonds 
will continue on their fundamental climb with the usual 
concomitant scares and reactions. Business activity will 
rebound from its over depressed state, and it is quite 
possible that the rise will be sharp. The total volume of 
business in 1933 should be greater than that of 1932. 
Because the readjustment has been drastic it is not un- 


reasonable to expect the recovery to reach normal by the 
close of 1934. If this forecast is even approximately 
true there is better business ahead of us for several years 
to come. 

An Imported Depression 


So far as the United States is concerned, we were 
ready to resume business in 1931. In fact, we staged a 
rather rapid recovery from February to the middle of 
the year. In July the largest private bank of Austria 
closed its doors. Gold began to leave Germany. A 
moratorium was declared to avoid German bankruptcy. 
Discussion relative thereto disclosed almost unbelievable 
foreign conditions that shook the very foundation of the 
world’s confidence. Gold began to leave England. By 
September, Great Britain went off the gold standard. 
Foreign countries began to drain American gold and 
money was withdrawn from the banks of the United 
States. The chain of events set in motion by the failure 
of the Austrian bank were wholly non-predictable but 
they interrupted our recovery and gave us an “imported 
depression’. 

Present Problems 


This “compound readjustment” has brought us grave 
economic problems. They are inextricably interwoven 
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with the affairs of nations but they 
are not impossible of solution. Our 
future and permanent welfare de- 
pends more upon an_ economically 
sound solution of these problems than 
“reflationary recovery.” It 
must be remembered that our emer- 
gency program to meet these problems 
is after all composed of “emergency 
which sooner or later must 
They contain within 


upon any 


measures” 
be liquidated. 


their provisions inflationary poten- 
tialities which if uncontrolled could 
carry us to the wildest heights of 


from 
in- 


the reaction 
inevitable, and 
imical to our welfare. 

The most elementary principles of 


another inflation, 


Ww hich would be 


economic 


economics teach us that: We cannot 
relieve the burden of debt by in- 
creasing debt; we cannot cure an 


over-expansion of credit by greater 
credit inflation ; cannot build a 
strong financial structure by diluting 


we 


our currency; we cannot control the 
price of any coramodity unless we can 
control the supply of that commodity. 
the United States Govern- 
ment is not powerful enough to hold 

Artificially holding up the 
a commodity leads to the 


Even 


up prices 
price of 
stimulation of production, the piling 
up of supplies which ultimately break 
down all efforts to hold prices up. 
Our recent effort at price control has 
the for 
even controlled (?) commodity prices 
have declined, and in some instances 


been no exception to rule, 


than ever before in 
the history of statistical information. 


to levels lower 


War Debt and Armament 


The decline in commodity prices 
has naturally brought up the whole 
problem of war debts and armaments. 
The annual debt payment due_ the 
United States from France is ap- 
proximately fifty million dollars, yet 
France spent in 1930, five hundred 
forty-seven million dollars on 
The annual debt pay 
ment due the United States from 
Great Britain is approximately one 
hundred and sixty million dollars. In 
1930 Great Britain spent six hundred 
and eight million dollars on arma- 
ments. The annual debt payment due 
us from Italy is approximately fifteen 
million dollars, whereas Italy spent 
in 1980 three hundred and twenty- 
two million on armaments. The en- 
tire eight European countries, while 
owing us a total annual debt of two 
hundred and forty-four million dol- 
lars, spent on armaments in 1930 one 
and eight-tenths billion dollars,— 
almost eight times their annual pay- 
ment to the United States. 

If there should be a permanent re- 
duction of the Allied Debt, it should 


and 
armaments. 





RALPH B. WILSON 


He was president of his club in 1926 and served 
as a member of the International Committee on 
Public Affairs for the United States 
for 1927-28 and 1928-29. 


be in consideration of and in propor- 
tion to assured curtailment in 
armaments. The world reached 
a point at which it cannot soundly 
finance wars and industrial prosperity 
If we pre- 


an 
has 


at one and the same time. 
fer wars, we must forego prosperity. 

If Congress should permit the can- 
cellation of the Allied Debt, you and 
I will have to pay that debt through 
heavier taxation. Back in 1913 it 
cost us less than three billion dollars 
to govern ourselves. ‘Today it costs 
us about fifteen billion dollars. This 
is an increase of twelve billion dol- 
lars or 400 per cent in the past twenty 
years. If our government agencies 
continue to draw from our income at 
the same rate of increase during the 
last twenty years, private property 
will ultimately disappear and the re- 
sult of all work will go to the state. 

We went to war once over the prob- 
of taxation without representa- 

Today we seem to too 
much representation and much 
taxation. This is the third year of 
a federal deficit, and in peace times. 
We have already added three billion 


lem 
tion. have 


too 


dollars to our national debt in two 
years. It is estimated upon good 
authority that our national income 


for 1932 will not exceed thirty-five 
billion dollars. If out of this we 
must spend fifteen billion dollars on 
government we will be spending 43 
per cent of our national income just 
to govern ourselves. If to this bur- 
den we should add the Allied War 
Debts the proverbial straw would 
surely function. There is no one in- 
fluence obstructing recovery today 
more than taxation. 
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Opportunities 


While we are busy with the solution 
of these problems we must not per- 
mit pernicious pessimism to blind us 
to the opportunities that this period 
of readjustment presents. Shrewd 
business men and investors will work 
on the problems but they will also 
seize the opportunities. ‘The tremen- 
dous advantage comes to those who 
have the courage and initiative to act 
while pessimism and _ opportunities 
exist. 

Although the percentage rise of 
securities since July 8 has been large 
it must be remembered that the re- 
covery is only 10 to 12 per cent of 
the total decline from the 1929 highs. 
Present business activity does not 
seemingly justify the security rise, 
but the security rise strongly justifies 
the forecast of better business. The 
securities have simply recovered from 
panic prices. Further advances will 
be supported by an improvement in 
business. Just the kind of condition 
for selective buying. 

In 1929 our commodity index of 
basic materials stood 50 per cent 
above pre-war levels. Today many 
of these basic raw materials in spite 
of recent advances can be bought at 
or below the pre-war level. Several 
commodities are selling or have sold 
recently at prices lower than ever 
before in the history of statistical 
information. 
begins to buy basic raw materials at 
these bargain levels; just as soon as 


Just as soon as business 


investors begin to buy securities at 
the unprecedented prices; just so 
soon as buying starts will we start 
out of the depths of this depression 
to recovery and prosperity. 


Favorable Factors 


The readjustment has been most 
drastic and intense. The efficiency 
of management and labor is greater 
than it has been for years. Any im- 
provement in business would be clear 
“velvet” for business. Wages have 
reduced. Overhead expenses 
have been cut. The cost of living is 
low. Commodities, stocks and bonds 
in the bargain basement of a buy- 
Tension is taut in 


been 


are 
less 


ing zone. 
Europe. Foreign countries have 


ceased draining our gold. There are 
fewer bank failures and less hoard- 


ing. There are still 133,643 banks 
in the United States that have not 
closed. Credit inflationary measures 


are becoming effective. There is an 
accumulated demand for goods aug- 
mented by heavy replacements in 
many lines. Investment sentiment is 
improved. The deflation has _ been 
definitely checked. Inflation is a pos- 


(Turn to page 522) 
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The Great P 


N 1931 THERE 
were 33,500 persons killed and 
1,200,000 injured in 900,000 
motor vehicle accidents in the 
United States alone. 


It is a story told in death, suffer- 
ing, grief and anguish, and one in 
which the human appeal is great. 
Much has been said and written about 
the education of the driver which is 
This 
must continue if we are to prevent a 
great part of this loss and suffering. 
Little, however, has been said about 
that rapidly rising tide of night acci- 
dents that are preventive. In order 
that we may best see this picture, we 
must analyze some of the available 
data. 


The economic loss from _ these 
900,000 accidents reached the tremen- 
dous total of two and one-half billions 
of dollars ($2,500,000,000)* and the 
cities account for 50 to 75 per cent 
of this total. We also know from col- 
lected statistics that 47 per cent (or 
nearly one-half) of all the accidents 
occur during the hours of dusk and 
darkness. From the National Safety 
Council we learn that 35 per cent of 
all night accidents are directly at- 
tributed to the lack of adequate 


one of the great fundamentals. 





*Travelers Insurance Co. estimate. 





LIGHT—Man’s Great Protector 





rotector 
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By DUDLEY M. DIGGS 


Special Representative, Illuminating Laboratory, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York 


illumination. From these statistics 


we can figure the preventable losses. 


Dudley M. Diggs 


Economic Loss 
Total loss from traffic 
accidents ......... $2,500,000,000 
50% within the cities. 1,250,000,000 
417% of the city acci- 


dents occur at night 587,000,000 
35% of the city night 

accidents preventable 

by adequate illumi- 

| ee er 205,625,000 


Applying these per- 
centages to the 1931 
U. S. accidents, we find 
that we could have 
saved 2,500 persons 
from death and 68,000 
persons from injury 
during this one year 
alone. 

These startling fig- 
ures immediately raise 
the question—“What is 
the difference in acci- 
dents on the same street 
before and after ade- 
quate lighting?” This 
seems to be a fair ques- 
tion. 





Direct Comparison of Same Streets 
Lighted and with Reduced 
Illumination 


In London during the World War, 
when the danger from night air raids 
was greatest, street lamps were either 
extinguished or carefully screened. 
During this period (1913-15) the non- 
fatal night accidents increased 63 per 
cent, while during the same period the 
non-fatal day accidents increased only 
34 per cent. Similarly fatal night 
accidents increased 21 per cent, while 
fatal day accidents increased only 6 
per cent. The larger number of day 
accidents is attributable to the in- 
crease in the amount of traffic. The 
very much larger number of night 
accidents over and above the day 
accidents is the result of the reduced 
street illumination. 

Another investigation indicative of 
actual results on poorly lighted versus 
well lighted streets is contained in a 
Cleveland survey. 

There were in Cleveland four 
parallel heavy traffic streets. Two of 
these were well lighted and two were 
poorly lighted. During the daytime when 
there was no difference in illumina- 
tion, two of these streets had more 
traffic fatalities than the other two. 

At night the situation was reversed. 

In seeking the cause, we find that 
the streets with the higher night 
fatalities were the two poorly lighted 
streets. During the first year of this 
investigation, there were seven times 
as many night fatalities on the poorly 
lighted streets as on the well lighted 
ones. 

A new lighting system was installed 
on one of the poorly lighted streets. 
For eight months prior to this new 
installation, there were five night 
fatalities on this street. On the other 


The author estimates that 2,500 
persons could be saved from death 
and 68,000 persons from injury by 
having adequate street lighting. 
This article suggests how Kiwanis 
clubs can work for a reduction in 
traffic accidents in their com- 
munities. 
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hand, for the twelve-month period 
following the installation of good 
lighting there was only one fatality 
and during the second 12 months only 
three. 

The other poorly lighted street was 
relighted two years later. Here again 
we find six night fatalities per year 
for the two years preceding the in- 
stallation of the good lighting and 
only two fatalities per year for the 
two years following the installation 
of good lighting. 

Better street illumination was the 
only change made on these streets. 


Reduction in Other Cities 

Upper State Street, one of the 
traffic arteries of Schenectady, New 
York, during the years 1928 and ‘29 
was illuminated in the same manner 
as a high class residential street might 
New lighting with higher candle- 


be. 


power lamps was installed about Jan- 


unusual daring of 
the man who com- 
mits a “daylight” 
crime is featured 
in newspaper head- 
lines while the 
same crime com- 
mitted at night is 
noted in a para- 
graph as a com- 
monplace. 

The effectiveness 
of street lighting 
as a deterrent to 


crime is crystal- 
ized in the oft- 
quoted statement 


that ‘‘a street lamp 
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WAR! 








is as good as two 
. %” 
policemen.” The 
most striking illus- 
trations of the importance of lighting 
in preserving community safety comes 
when by accident or otherwise, all 








Four-fifths of all traffic is in the daytime, one-fifth at night. 


Yet the night traffic produces as 


many fatal accidents as the day traffic. 


uary 1, 1930. During the two years 
with the old lighting (’28 and ’29) 
five persons were killed in this area. 
During the two years in which this 
street has been well lighted only one 
person has been killed, notwithstand- 
ing that the traffic has been much 
heavier during the latter two years. 

That there is a definite relation be- 
tween street lighting and traffic acci- 
dents is still further borne out by 
cities in other sections of the country. 
San Francisco recently increased the 
lighting on Bay Shore Boulevard and 
the night accidents dropped 40 per 
cent during the first six months com- 
pared with the same period preceding, 
whereas day accidents increased 30 
per cent during the same period. On 
the other hand, Detroit recently de- 
creased its lighting, thinking this 
would be an economic move. The 
fatal night accidents for the first four 
months of 1932 increased over 30 per 
cent compared with the first four 
months of 1931. 


Influence of Street Lighting 
On Crime 


So well understood is the preference 
of the evil doer for darkness that the 


street lamps are out for a period of 
time. For example, in Chicago during 
the war an attempt was made to re- 
duce coal consumption by extinguish- 
ing the street lamps. The following 
newspaper headlines indicated the 
result: 


CHICAGO DARK: BANDITS BUSY 
Thirty-two Holdups and Many Other 
Crimes in Two-Day Period 





33,500 people were killed and 1,200,000 injured in traffic accidents in 


the United States in 1931. 


"For every dollar spent on street 
lighting it is estimated that we 
save two dollars and seventy-five 
cents in economic loss and the 
cost of crime.” 


MAYOR’S MOTOR STOLEN 
Street Lighting, Turned Off to Save 
Coal, Turned On to Save People 


A crime survey in one of our larger 
cities 1,000 
showed a marked decrease in crime. 
The city as a whole was compared 
with a newly lighted section. The 
newly lighted section showed an 8 
per cent decrease during the same 
period, in which the rest of the city 
showed a 54 per cent increase, thus 
making a comparative decrease of 
over 60 per cent. 

Russell A. Algire, Vice-President of 
the National Surety Company is 
authority for the statement that the 
annual loss due to burglary and theft 
is approximately two hundred and 
fifty million dollars. This does not 
include such crimes as forgery, fraud, 
embezzlement, etc. Therefore, the 
crimes responsible for this two hun- 


covering over cases 

















A great detective said, “One street light is equal to two policemen.” 
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Estimated crime loss preventable by adequate street lighting— 


$100,000,000 per year. 


dred and fifty million dollar loss are 
primarily night crimes. As such, we 
can expect better street lighting to re- 
duce them materially. Several author- 
ities estimate that first-class street 
lighting would result in an economic 
saving of approximately one hundred 
million dollars per year by crime re- 
duction alone. 


Relation of Street Lighting to 
Other Civic Activities 


Fortunately in obtaining protection 
means of street lighting, other 
are reaped; among these 


by 
benefits 
being: 

1. Increased property values. 
Streets show a decided increase in 
person traversing them after lighting. 
One count shows over 25 per cent in- 
crease. Real estate improvements are 
made. On a certain street in a western 
city, a number of merchants had in- 
tended to move when their leases ex- 
pired. New lighting was put in and 
they renewed their leases. Thus the 
lighting helped to stabilize this section 
and keep it of a very high class. This 
is very valuable to the city, as any 
section which deteriorates is a detri- 
ment to the whole city. 

2. More business from residents. 
Due primarily to night ‘““window shop- 
ping.” 

3. More buyers from out of town. 
Attracts more people from out of 
town and makes it attractive for them 
to stay overnight. 

4. Better civic pride. 

5. Help for the fire department. 

6. Promotion of other industries. 

7. More sanitary conditions of 
streets. 

8. Improved traffic control. 

9. Increased speed with safety. 

In the United States less than 2.6 
per cent of the annual municipal ex- 
penditures for maintenance and opera- 
tion is spent on street lighting. If 
we are to light our streets for protec- 
tion from accidents, crime and van- 
dalism as well as obtain many addi- 
tional other benefits, it is absolutely 


necessary that 
we spend an ade- 











quate ‘proportion 
of the tax dollar 
for street light- 
ing. For every dollar spent on street 
lighting, it is estimated that we save 
two dollars and seventy-five cents in 
economic loss and the cost of crime. 
Are we not, therefore, justified in mak- 
ing a greater investment in street light- 
ing, even though it is necessary to cut 
down on other municipal expenditures ? 


How have our 





Mr. Diggs is chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Highway Lighting and 
Safety of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, a member of the Rural 
Hazards Committee of the National 
Safety Council, chairman of the 
Schenectady Automobile Club Street 
Highway Lighting Committee, a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Highway 


Lighting of the Mohawk Valley 
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cities met the street lighting problem? 


Towns Association; he has acted as 
consultant on many Highway Lighting 
Safety Committees, not only in the 
United States but in Europe and 
South America; he has been coéperat- 
ing with the New York District Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs which has 
worked with all the clubs in the State 
of New York during their two years’ 
investigation and activity on this 
subject. 

All of the clubs in the New York 
District are active in such a program. 
They have adopted resolutions stating 
that the clubs are interested in the 
reduction of the number of accidents 
by automobiles, and that therefore the 
district go on record as favoring ade- 
quate lighting of main highways. 
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Street lighting has lagged other municipal expenditures. 


Is this reasonable, when TRAFFIC 


has increased 5,000%? 





FOREWORD 
By Thomas J. Talbert 


Professor of Horticulture, University of 
Missouri 


EGETABLE gardens for the un- 

employed—a worth-while project 
for Kiwanis clubs to consider for next 
spring. 

The accomplishments at Columbia, 
Missouri, under Kiwanis leadership 
may be duplicated or surpassed by 
practically any Kiwanis club. 

Important as they may seem, the 
soil, its preparation, the kind of 
crops, time of seeding and planting, 
cultivation, and the like are not the 
hardest problems, as this information 
and the assistance required may be 
obtained from the county agent, 
teacher of vocational agriculture, the 
state college of agriculture and from 
other sources. 

A workable and efficient method of 
procedure constitutes the crux of the 
undertaking. This story, it is be- 
lieved, gives this information for one 
town and community and with adap- 
tations the plan may be made to work 
elsewhere. 


T COULDN’T BE 
done; yet a Kiwanian did it. 

Even the largest welfare fund ever 
raised by the community was falling 
short for the number of destitute 
families had doubled in six months. 
Another winter would see bread-lines 
and rioting. A Kiwanian, facing these 
facts and prospects at the head of a 
citizens’ committee for additional re- 
lief, met the emergency with gardens. 
Gardens that supplied fresh vege- 
tables from May till October. Gar- 
dens that filled empty shelves with 
winter stores. Gardens that held safe 
the citadels of self-respect. 

All this has happened since last Feb- 
ruary at Columbia, Missouri, a college 
town of 15,000 inhabitants. The man 


Gardens for the Unemployed 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI, WORKS OUT SUCCESSFUL PLAN UNDER KIWANIS LEADERSHIP 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


By A. A. JEFFREY 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Columbia; 


Agricultural Editor, College of Agriculture, 


whose vision, optimism and _ tireless 
labors have been chiefly responsible 
for this successful campaign against 
hunger and discontent is Thomas J. 





Prof. Thomas J. Talbert 


Talbert, Past Governor of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Arkansas Kiwanis Dis- 
trict. Aided by a committee of rep- 
resentative men and women, Mr. Tal- 
bert helped 85 families carry to com- 
pletion an emergency garden project 
including early and succession plant- 
ing, inter-cropping, drying, canning, 
and storing. Drawing only a small 
sum from welfare funds for seeds, 
plants and implements, the commit- 
tee turned idle hours and neglected 
acres into $3,000 worth of wholesome 
food, plus a king’s ransom in peace 
of mind and pride of achievement. 
There is an efficient public welfare 
society at Columbia, normally operat- 
ing on a budget of $10,000 a year 
and caring for about 75 families. In 
the fall of 1931 the annual drive for 
funds brought subscriptions up to a 
new mark of $16,000; yet the coming 
of winter and the spread of unem- 
ployment made apparent the inade- 
quacy of even this sum. By mid-win- 
ter the society was supplying food 
and coal to nearly twice the usual 
number of families. Added to the 





University of Missouri 


normal list of confirmed paupers, in- 
valids, and incompetents was a second 
group equally large but of different 
quality—families able and willing to 
work but so long unemployed that 
they were without money or credit. 

To consider this emergency a citi- 
zens’ committee was created early in 
February, 1932, with Mr. Talbert as 
chairman. Associated with him were 
the following: W. P. Cunningham, 
presiding judge of the county court; 
Mrs. Crete Morris, secretary of the 
Welfare Society; Wendell Holman, 
county extension agent of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture; Walter 
Burr, another able Kiwanian and au- 
thority on social work; and Mrs. C. 
M. Sneed, civic leader and member 
of the Columbia Board of Education. 
At the outset the deliberations of this 
group were anything but optimistic; 
the community seemed to have raised 
the last dollar of which it was cap- 
able, while the city government had 
set in motion all the employment- 
creating projects that its resources 
would permit. 

Into this seemingly hopeless situa- 
tion Kiwanian Talbert, being a horti- 
culturist by calling and _ conviction, 
threw the suggestion of a gardening 
campaign. Ground was available, he 
said. Men were idle and would wel- 
come a chance to work for themselves 
—with materials furnished. By this 
plan they could feed their families 
and retain their self-respect. 

The proposal had a_ plausible 
sound, yet it bristled with difficulties. 
It would be impossible to visit each 
family, measure each available garden 
space, stake out the planting plans, 
distribute seeds and plants, and coach 
the gardeners individually. On the 
other hand, it seemed unreasonable to 
expect these unfortunate people to at- 
tend meetings for group instruction 
—thus advertising the fact of their 
dependence on charity? 

“Just another committee,” said the 
public when they heard of the plan. 
“Nothing will come of it. A pretty 
newspaper story; that’s all. More of 
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the people’s money thrown away— 
for seeds and plants that will never 
be cared for. The committee will not 
even get their hoes and spades back.” 

The most stubborn of these issues 
Mr. Talbert met at the very outset 
of his campaign. Through the wel- 
fare office a call was issued to all the 
society's clients having available gar- 
den space or interested in gardening 
to meet in the county court room pre- 
pared to discuss plans and procedure. 
Families physically able to make gar- 
dens but refusing to do so under the 
proposed plan, said the summons, 
would receive no further food quotas. 

This meeting proved that even the 
impossible could come to pass. Nearly 
one hundred persons were on hand, 
although the night was rainy and cold. 
Directions were given as to how the 
measurements of backyards, outlots 
and waste places should be made. 
Eager and unashamed, they listened 
to Mr. Talbert’s outline of the plan 
and were convinced by his descrip- 
tion of the possibilities of a well tend- 
ed garden. Quoting the records of 


his own department at the state agri- 
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One of Susie Brown’s orphaned grandchildren 
among turnips and late cabbages representing the 
third succession crop from garden among 
locust sprouts. 


His own department at the College 
of Agriculture tackled the task of 











Mrs. G. harvesting corn for canning from the first-prize garden. Note 
also sweet potatoes drying in sun. 


cultural experiment station, he told 
how a one-quarter-acre experimental 
garden had produced year after year 
an average of $125 worth of food, 
paying for the labor expended on it 
at the rate of $1.76 per hour. He im- 
pressed upon them the fact that the 
whole idea was to help them help 
themselves. 

The first result of this meeting was 
a surge of enthusiasm that changed a 
gloomy and uncertain future into a 
prospect of hope for nearly one hun- 
dred unemployed families. Secondarily, 
the committee itself was immensely 
heartened. The momentum thus gen- 
erated was not allowed to slacken; 
Chairman Talbert set all his codperat- 
ing organizations to work definitely 
carrying out their respective func- 
tions in the plan. 


— drafting a row-by- 
row plan with a de- 
tailed bill of seeds 
and plants to fit 
each garden. Dupli- 
cate copies of these 
plans were sent to 
the individual gar- 
dener and to the 
secretary of the 
Welfare Society. On 
the basis of these 
bills of materials 
the secretary of the 
society issued  or- 
ders chargeable to 
society funds for 
the seeds and plants. 
A local seedsman 
and a local green- 
house _ proprietor 
agreed to fill these orders at wholesale 


prices. The city government offered 
the use of waste ground. The Col- 
umbia Garden Club appropriated 


$25.00 in cash for prizes for the best 
gardens, with separate prize lists for 
white and colored gardeners. The 
county extension agent answered calls 
for advice and with members of the 
committee examined garden sites. 

Thus each would-be gardener was 
provided with a plot of ground, re- 
ceived a detailed planting plan, called 
at the welfare office for a seed and 
plant order, had this filled at seed 
store and greenhouse, was furnished 
an illustrated circular on “The Home 
Vegetable Garden” issued by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, borrowed the 
necessary tools from the society—and 
went to work. 
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At frequent intervals the gardeners 
were called together at the county 
court room where questions were 
answered and_ timely _ instruction 
given. Mr. Talbert, County Agent 
Holman and Mrs. Morris, and occa- 
sionally other members of the com- 
mittee, visited the gardens in person 
as the season advanced—covering ten 
to fifteen gardens in an evening from 
five o'clock until dark. With an open- 
ing barrage of radishes and lettuce 
the gardens began to deliver their at- 
tack and Hunger gave ground. Later 
in the season, when a surplus devel- 
oped, the state college sent home 
economics workers to the court room 
meetings to demonstrate canning 
methods which would preserve this 
food for winter use. 

“We've always had something to 
eat—since we began using out of our 
garden,” said Mrs. B. when_ inter- 
viewed at the end of the summer. 
“There are eleven of us, you know.” 

Mr. and Mrs. P., seventy years of 
age, walked two blocks to tend a 
patch of ground that was provided 
for them. They had a happy, well 
fed summer and on September 1, they 
exhibited an amazing store of canned 
goods crowding every spare nook and 
corner of the little two-room home. 
They had even made a cache of can- 
ned tomatoes under the house in a 
hole the old man laboriously hollowed 
out for the purpose. The old wife 
with eyes shining pointed out her 
treasures in the unused icebox, on 
pantry shelves, in an old clothes 
press, in corners, under the bed, and 
along the window sills. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. and their consid- 
erable number of children were sor- 

(Turn to page 523) 








Onions dried for storage at the B. home, where 
the garden fed a family of eleven. 
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Three Important Economic and 
Social Problems 


The eminent lawyer and former 
President of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce discusses 
unemployment, rising costs of 
government along with decreased 
revenue and government com- 
petition in business. 


"In the future we shall live not 
less comfortably but more tem- 
perately. The individual must de- 
vote himself doggedly to his 
every-day tasks, yet codperate 
with his neighbors and fellow 
citizens." 


T WOULD 
be quite impossible within the space 
limitations to enter into an extended 
discussion of our economic and social 
problems. Therefore, I shall confine 
myself to those subjects which seem 
to me of most interest at the moment. 

May I discuss these problems under 
three principal heads: 

1. Unemployment; 

2. Rising of government, 
with resultant increased taxation; 

3. Government competition in busi- 
ness and our Anti-trust Laws. 


costs 


|. Unemployment 


Although we have had many major 
economic depressions in the last hun- 
dred years, none has been so wide in 
extent or has resulted in so much un- 
employment and general paralysis of 
business and industry as that through 
which we are now passing. Normally 
there are employed in this country 
about forty-nine million workers, of 
which 38 million are male and 11 
million female, or divided on the basis 
of 78 per cent and 22 per cent. The 
largest number, or about 28 per cent, 
are employed in manufacturing and 


mechanical industries and the next 
largest, or about 21 per cent, in 
agriculture. 


It is estimated that there are now 
from 8 to 10 million out of employ- 
ment. In the City of Chicago alone 
the relief agencies are now taking care 


of more than 600 thousand persons, 
or 130 thousand families. Most of 
the unemployed would like to work if 
they had jobs. On the other hand, 
there are perhaps 400 thousand men 
in this country who never had a job 
and will never want one. They are 
parasites on the body politic who 
must be taken care of in bad times as 
well as good. Unfortunately, in bad 
times the unemployed drift to the 
large cities in the hope that they may 
find a job or that they will be taken 
care of by the charitable agencies. 

How to start the wheels of industry 
and again furnish employment for the 
vast number of our worthy citizens 
is the biggest problem with which we 
are confronted and is one to which the 
ablest minds, not only in this country 
but in the world generally, have been 
giving their assiduous attention for 
more than three years. 

Business men are charged with a 
lack of leadership, perhaps justly so. 
Yet I have been unable to discover in 
all history the genius who was able 
to tell, with any degree of exactness, 
when we would go into an economic 
tailspin or when or how we would 
come out and level up the economic 
machine. 

During the past year I have re- 
ceived perhaps 500 suggestions from 
the sane and insane, each proponent 
being confident that his was an effec- 
But I have yet to see 
was practical or 


tive panacea. 
any plan which 
effective. 

Politics have entered into the situ- 
ation. This is not the time or place 
to discuss politics. Those who attend- 
ed the conventions in Chicago or who 
have listened in on the radio, I dare- 
say, have heard enough politics to last 
for a long time. Both parties have 
already put forth their platforms. 
The orators for each party will pro- 
ceed to harangue the people on the 
thesis that the salvation of the repub- 
lic depends upon the election of their 
respective candidates. 

I am not a politician, but, speaking 
from the standpoint of a business man 
and citizen, I predict that no one 
party or no one group can lift us out 
of the trough in which we are now 
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wallowing. It would take the com- 
bined effort of everyone to a common 
end. 


Legislation No Cure-All 


Neither do I believe that any legis- 
lation, however necessary it may be, 
can effectively relieve present condi- 
tions. Obviously, the National Credit 
Corporation, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, the Glass-Stea- 
gall Bill and the enlargement of the 
discount powers of the Federal 
Reserve System have been palliative 
and doubtless have prevented a much 
more serious condition than that which 
now exists. But in my humble judg- 
ment, none of this legislation will 
permanently relieve existing condi- 
tions. We can only return to normal 
prosperity by doing our job every 
day the best we can and by being 
patient, industrious and frugal. 

The resources of most of our large 
cities for the relief of the unemployed 
have been exhausted. It will therefore 
be necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment, by enlarging the powers of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
to provide a sum of not less than 300 
million dollars which can be loaned 
to the several states and cities to 
enable them to take care of the un- 
fortunate during the coming year. A 
bill has already passed one of the 
houses of Congress, authorizing such 
relief. But it is, in my judgment, 
fatally defective in that it provides 
that the 300 million dollars shall be 
allocated among the several states in 
proportion to their respective popu- 
lations. The fallacy of this legislation 
is apparent when it is known that 
there are perhaps 42 states out of the 
48 which do not need any relief. For 
example, the State of Illinois has 
already spent more than 23 million 
dollars for relief during the last year 
and under the bill now in Conference 
Committee it would be entitled to but 
18 million dollars. The amount re- 
quisite to take care of the unemployed 
in this state during the next year may 
reach as high as 30 million dollars, 
and in the State of New York it may 
total twice that much. 

(Turn to page 520) 
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Ou Should Know 
The Department of Agriculture 


Kiwanians and others will find this 
article extremely interesting and 
valuable towards their understand- 
ing of the big job handled by the 
Department of Agriculture. The 
Secretary shows how the Depart- 
ment serves every one and how it 
serves business. He answers the 
ill-thought criticism that has been 
raised, founded on false assump- 
tions. 


N HIS FIRST ADDRESS 
to Congress on December 3, 1861, 
Lincoln said: 

“While it is fortunate that agricul- 
ture is so independent in its nature 
as not to have demanded and extorted 
more from the government, I respect- 
fully ask Congress whether something 
more cannot be given voluntarily with 
general advantage. * * * I venture 
the opinion that an agricultural and 
statistical bureau might profitably be 
organized.” 

Thus by the recommendation of 
Abraham Lincoln was the foundation 
of the Department of Agriculture laid. 
It was not extorted from the govern- 
ment then. Nothing has ever been 
extorted from the government by the 
Department of Agriculture since. It 
was recommended by Lincoln for 
“general advantage.” It has existed 
with general advantage ever since. 
Few indeed of its activities result from 
the demands of farmers, and _ still 
fewer of its activities result in the 
selfish advantage of farmers as a 
class. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture serves every citizen in the 
land regardless of occupation. It is 
only nominally the farmers’ branch of 
the Federal Government. The depart- 
ment deals fundamentally with the 
food supply—how to produce it, 
where to produce it, how to protect 
it, how to keep it healthful, how to 
pack it, where to sell it. The depart- 
ment has been charged with a wide 


and inclusive group of services that 
are not bounded by any occupational 
restrictions. These range from the 
daily weather reports, through food 
and drug regulation, nutritional re- 
search, commodity standardization 
and inspection, to the building of 
highways used by all the people and 
the control and conservation of the 
national forests which are the prop- 
erty of all citizens jointly. 


Business and Agriculture Must 
Work Together 

Members of Kiwanis clubs will ap- 
preciate one function not laid down 
in any law but which grows naturally 
out of contact with the public. Ki- 
wanis stands for friendly understand- 
ing among all citizens, rural and 
urban. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has the same objective based on 
the growing accumulation of evidence 
that a better understanding and a 
more equitable division of both the 
income and the tax burden of the 
country is essential, not only to rural 
welfare but to urban prosperity and 
well-being as well. Surely if the 
business and financial crisis from 
which this country is now emerging 
teaches us any lesson it must empha- 
size the importance of American agri- 
culture in the American economic sys- 
tem. Business and industry may 
prosper while agriculture languishes 
—for a time, but only for a limited 
time. Then the two are bound to go 
forward together or to falter together. 
This was our experience in the years 
since the war. Agriculture was at a 
relative disadvantage as compared 
with business and industry, but this 
condition could not persist. Again, 
this year, the clouds in the business 
world did not lighten until the turn 
in farm prices led the way. 


Present Emphasis in the 
Department 

In the last 10 years, and even more 
sharply in the last four or five years, 
there has been a change in emphasis 
in the department. We are not de- 
voting less attention to the productive 
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Secretary of Agriculture 
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side of agriculture, for in periods of 
economic stress particularly the pro- 
ducer needs the best information 
available to help him produce at low 
cost per unit. We are, however, de- 
voting more attention to economic 
analysis and to fundamental facts on 
which agricultural policy and national 
policy must rest. We are working 
toward a rationalized program of land 
utilization based on a more scientific 
appraisal of our resources in land and 
on immediate and prospective demands 
for products. We are working toward 
a better balanced agriculture which 
will avoid ruinous gluts in staple 
commodities by diverting production 
to the supply of substitute farm crops 
or to the growing of timber which the 
country will need in future. We are 
developing new uses for agricultural 
products and developing new farm 
products to supply industry. In re- 
cent years it seems to me we have 
made notable progress ‘n improving 
the marketing machinery, in removing 
abuses where they existed, in report- 
ing world market trends, and in pro- 
viding for physical standardization, 
unbiased inspection, standard con- 
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tracts, and in some fields the ma- 
chinery for arbitration or ajudication 
of disputes. 


A Great Educational Institution 

In all the activities of the depart- 
ment—research, service, and regula- 
tory—it seems to me that there is one 
distinctive unifying principle. Closely 
associated as it is with the state De- 
partments of Agriculture, the land 
grant colleges and the state experi- 
ment stations, this department is one 
of the greatest educational institutions 
in existence, and almost the only edu- 
cational agency that is now working 
on a broad scale with both adults and 
children. Through county agents and 
farm bureaus, through the press and 
over the radio, by publications and by 
precept and demonstration, through 
the nation-wide system of 4-H Clubs, 
in association with every organized 
group working toward this goal, and 
by every other device which seems 
practical, this department operates as 
an educational agency that recognizes 
no age limit. This is a policy that 
has developed with the years and is 
based on sound experience which has 
proved that you can teach an old dog 
new tricks and that it is never too 
late to learn—and never too early. 


Kiwanis Clubs and the 
Department 


The Department of Agriculture be- 
speaks continuation of the interest the 
Kiwanis clubs have shown in the work 
of the 4-H Clubs. These junior clubs 
have done admirable work in educa- 
tion of the heads, hearts, hands, and 
health of hundreds of thousands of 
our rural youth. What these clubs 
ean achieve in future depends very 
largely on the leadership and support 
cf the local communities. It is the 
sort of activity which this department 
encourages, but which it cannot and 
ought not to try to direct and manage. 
I believe also in the desirability of 
close coéperation between such groups 
as the Kiwanis clubs and the farm 
organizations. There should be even 
more inter-membership relations, so 
that minor differences of interest may 
not obscure the major community of 
interests which would be revealed by 
friendly discussion. 


How Agriculture Affects 
Everyone 

Every well informed person knows 
of many of the activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in general 
if not in detail. The department 
is credited with leadership in the 
tremendously important field of agri- 
cultural research, plant breeding, 
genetics, defense against insects and 
parasites and fungous diseases, veteri- 
nary medicine, chemical research re- 


lated to farm products, the selection 
and improvement of crop plants, fer- 
tilizer studies, the fundamental chem- 
istry, physics and bacteriology of the 
soil, and many related achievements 
in pure and applied science. A mere 
catalogue of such achievements would 
be too long for this brief article. 
What many fail to realize, I think, 
is the degree to which the activities 
of the department affect and benefit 
every-day life. Start a day with the 
Department of Agriculture in mind. 
You throw back the bedclothes. The 
cotton sheet will recall the campaign 
that has enabled the Southern farmer 
to grow cotton in spite of the ravages 
of the boll weevil. Perhaps the sheet 
is woven from one of the improved 
types of cotton developed from plants 
which an agricultural explorer found 
after a trek through the jungles of 
Guatemala. As you dress you will 
observe that every garment is a fin- 
ished product derived from a raw 
material of agricultural origin. The 
morning paper is printed on paper 
that is a product of the forests. The 
weather report reached the newspaper 
as the result of a complicated and 
highly efficient system of reporting 
and forecasting developed in the de- 
partment. There is a strong proba- 
bility that the orange on the break- 
fast table is from a tree propagated 
from stock originally introduced by 


the Department of Agriculture. The 
bacon comes from a_ packing-house 
supervised by the meat inspection 


service which guarantees that it comes 
from a healthy animal and is processed 
to make a wholesome food. The hog 
may have started in life under the 
swine sanitation system devised in the 
department which has enabled farmers 
to prevent disease in young pigs, and 
as the pig grew older he may have 
avoided cholera because his owner 
profited from the research that per- 
fected the virus-serum method of 
cholera control. You have confidence 
in the quality of canned and _ pack- 
aged goods because all the foods that 
move in interstate commerce are sub- 
ject to the food and drug law which 
rcauires that they must be wholesome, 
that the labels of packaged goods 
must be truthful, that the goods must 
be of honest weight and unadulterated 
with inferior material. 

Your home is a better house than 
it would have been if the Forest 
Service had not investigated the 
strengths and properties of building 
material. You drive to your office 
over a pavement that represents mod- 
ern highway engineering as developed 
by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

When your wife goes shopping she 
will find a wide variety of products, 
many of them resulting from the de- 
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partment’s achievements in meeting 
specific problems of production and 
marketing. If she buys a can of 
fruit the chances are the contents 
will be fruit of a new variety devel- 
oped some time within the last 25 
years, developed by careful breeding 
and selection that made the variety 
desirable for canning. Some of the 
fresh fruit and vegetables will have 
come from far away and were devel- 
oped to stand up under long-distance 
transportation. Our diet is infinitely 
richer and more varied today because 
scientists and plant and animal breed- 
ers are skillfully adapting plants and 
animals to serve the needs of a chang- 
ing civilization. Today the depart- 
ment is investigating foods for de- 
livery in frozen form—both the me- 
chanics of this new form of food 
preservation and the varieties best 
adapted for freezing. 

Consciously or unconsciously your 
wife will plan the meals of the day 
with a thought to the many illuminat- 
ing discoveries in food chemistry and 
in nutrition. Perhaps she will buy 
vegetables packaged in an open mesh 
cotton sack devised by one of our 
marketing specialists and graded by 
an inspector employed by the depart- 
ment and paid for his services by the 
producer who has found that govern- 
ment grading pays. 

The improvement and diversifica- 
tion in the nation’s food supply in the 
last 25 or 30 years has been one of 
the great factors in improving health 
and adding to the span of life. But 
the department has contributed in 
many other ways directly and indi- 
rectly. Research into the menace of 
the housefly resulted in better screen- 
ing of homes, in swat-the-fly cam- 
paigns, and in sanitary protection in 
public markets and dairies. Advances 
in entomology, parisitology, and vet- 
erinary medicine have repeatedly de- 
veloped facts which have pointed the 
way to conquest of human diseases, 
notably yellow fever and hookworm. 
Eradication of bovine tuberculosis is 
a public health measure. of importance. 

Forage experts know which grasses 
are best for lawns—also for golf 
greens and fairways, and this summer 
they started tests of grasses for air- 
ports. 

These are some of the department’s 
more intimate contacts with daily life 
and well-being in matters of the home 
and provision for fundamental neces- 
sities in health, shelter, food and 
clothing. Each of us daily enjoys 
the benefits of many services which 
heve come to be accepted as a matter 
of course, as a part of our lives, and 
with scarcely a thought or question 
as to their origin. 

(Turn to page 524) 
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HEY caught the boy who held up the gas station. 
It was my misfortune to see him with the two 
policemen at the patrol box, waiting for the wagon to 
take him to the station house. He wasn’t the daring 
bandit then! He had tried to fight his way loose and 
been hit on the head. A trickle of blood ran down from 
above his eye. His clothes were torn and disheveled. 
He was cringing and sniffling, a sad sight. 

Of course I should have been glad that law, justice 
and right had won over wickedness and banditry, but I 
wasn’t! I wished hard that there was some way I could 
get this poor little weak chinned rat out of his trap. I 
wanted to push the policemen aside and let the kid run 
for it! 

This was very wrong. He deserved the jail sentence 
that every thief should have for taking what does not 
belong to him. But I can never be fully sympathetic 
with the strong arm of the law. I have a sneaking 
sympathy for criminals. 

This is because I once attempted a criminal career. It 
was not successful because I was only an amateur, and a 
very dumb one. 

I was ten or eleven years old at the time. 
ran an account with a grocer in our town. He was a 
Quaker and very austere. He had whiskers on his chin, 
but his upper lip was shaven and thin. He rarely smiled. 

One day Mother sent me to the grocery store for a 
dollar’s worth of sugar. I don’t know why this quantity, 
but she always bought a dollar’s worth of sugar at a 
time. It was to be charged, so she gave me no money. 

At the store I told Mr. Conning that my mother wanted 
ninety cents worth of sugar. He seemed surprised and 
asked me again how much she wanted. I repeated that 
she wanted ninety cents worth. 

He weighed the sugar into the scoop on the scales and 
then slid it out one side into a paper bag. This he tied 
up neatly, handed to me, and began to wait on another 
customer. As I stood still, he asked me if I wanted any- 
thing else. Surprised, I told him that I wanted the ten 
cents change! 

He slid his glasses down his nose and looked at me 
over them. It was a cold look such as one sees in the 
eye of an iced fish in a restaurant window. He said 
nothing, but fixed me with those cold boiled eyes. My 
knees weakened and trembled. My eyes fell and I 
scratched the floor with my big toe. It was summer and 
I was barefooted. Then I slunk out of the store. 

I know how that boy who robbed the gasoline station 
will feel when the judge sentences him. I sympathize 
with his soul as it will shrivel up and leave a hollow, 
empty feeling in the pit of his stomach. I know how 
he will be ashamed to look his mother in the eye. Even 
if he escapes on a technicality, I know how he will want 
to get down on his belly and crawl under the nearest 
fence when he sees that judge again. 

I realize that I was a potential thief. Possibly that 
day I might have started on a criminal career. Several 
times since, people whom I trusted have stolen from me, 
but none of them was ever punished. I knew that, but 
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for the grace of God and the cold fishy eye of a Quaker 
grocer, I might have been in their shoes! 

I wonder if it wouldn’t make all of us more charitable 
if we had had some such experience in our youth. 

One summer, some years ago, I went fishing at Piney 
Pint. The maps spell it Piney Point, but I spell it as 
the folks who live there pronounce it. Out of half a 
dozen boatmen who tongsoysters in the winter and take 
out fishing parties in the summer, I chose Uncle George, 
a cotton-headed old darky whose ebony features were 
wrinkled with the wind and sun of those waters, and 
crinkled at the corners of the eyes with that humor which 
is characteristic of the philosophy of the aged of his race. 

Uncle George and I sailed out to the fishing banks, 
but we had little luck. As we sat waiting with that 
patience which must be part of every fisherman’s equip- 
ment, another boat anchored twenty feet away. 

Uncle George and I were fishing with hand lines. The 
fisherman in the next boat had been equipped by a high 
pressure salesman in a sporting goods store. He had a 
cork helmet, polo shirt and knickers. His bamboo rod 
was the last word, and from its huge multiplying reel a 
tested line ran through agate guides. 

Contrary to usual procedure, this beautifully outfitted 
fisherman hooked a blue fish. The fish ran wildly in our 
direction, the reel singing as it cut the water. The angler 
stopped the rush with the automatic brake, and then the 
blue started back toward the boat. The reel did its work 
and took up slack as fast as the fish ran. It darted off 
in another direction, only to be halted again and turned 
back. When it sulked, the man with the rod pumped it 
into action again. This time it ran under the boat, mak- 
ing it necessary for the angler to work his way around 
the stern, away from the anchor rope. Once more the 
battle was on. Again the fisherman seemed about to win 
when the blue made another wild dash in our direction. 
Uncle George, who had been watching the performance 
with a smile, ejaculated: “Humph! That fish shore got 
a lot of patience wid dat man!” 

We live in a queer time. Standards are upset. All 
old time theories of civilization seem to be crumbling. 

During the recent depression, we all damned the 
criminal class which had arisen. We felt that the police 
should be armed with machine guns to mow down the 
criminals in our streets. 

Perhaps, as Uncle George suggested, we might emu- 
late that blue fish, and have a bit more patience with the 
man who held up the station or robbed the citizen. 

At least we should try to find out why he did these 
things. What have we done to our civilization that it is 
necessary for him to get his living in that way? Have 
we done our bit to make the world a place in which he 
can make an honest living? Have we so enforced the 
moral and legal laws as to warn him that criminality 
does not pay? Maybe he has a crippled child for which 
he is trying to get bread. Willing to work, unable to get 
a job, maybe he is trying to feed a wife and a couple of 
babies. Maybe you and I have not set him the proper 
example of law obedience. 
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Thanks for the Buggy Ride 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Columbus, Ohio 


~ 


—, OOKING BACK 
about half the span of the Biblical 
life allotment, I recall how I _ bor- 


rowed mother’s Stanhope buggy, and 
high-stepping horse, and drove to the 
home of the girl of my dreams. It 
the evening of her high school 
graduation. 


was 


It required something more than 
removing the ignition key to assure 
the safety of that outfit. The lines 
had to be gracefully wrapped around 
the tall, light coach whip (for ap- 
pearances, of course). The horse had 
to be tied, for in those days no self- 
respecting girl would rush out at the 
sound of some nerve-racking and 
neighborhood-disturbing horn, all of 
which gave the young lady opportun 
the outfit and horse- 
the “Beau Brummel” 
seclusion of the 


front windows. 


ity to inspect 
manship of 
the safe 
curtains at the 

After the usual leisurely exchange 
of courtesies the picture of my heart, 
adorned in her graduation dress of 
white organdie and lace, was assisted 
into the buggy. 


from lace 


The horse seemed to sense the im- 
portance of the occasion, and as we 
drove along the street, the neighbors 
stopped and looked. A _ perfect out- 
fit, costing less than the average Ford 
costs today and lending far more 
prestige than the modern sixteen-cyl- 
inder car. 

We drove with the appreciation of 
comfort and were content. I had 
time to gaze at the girl of my dreams 
without fearing a collision with a car 
dashing out of the next street, or hav- 
ing a horn toot from the rear. We 
could look at the moon and dream of 
castles in the air, without being blind- 
ed by high-powered headlights, or 
could inhale the perfume of flowers, 
instead of monoxide gas, and could 
dream of a home and wedded bliss, 
instead of watching the gauge of the 
rapidly vanishing gasoline. 

Thanks to that buggy ride and to 
many others, those two people, at an 
age when they should be slowing 
their pace, drove a shatterless glass 
enclosed, seventy horse-powered, syn- 


chro-meshed, four wheel-braked, bal- 
loon-tired, modern speed machine, at 
the rate of sixty-five miles per hour, 
making four hundred and twenty-five 
miles in one day, over that wonderful 
transcontinental road known to the 
farmer, the manufacturer, and tourist 
as the Lincoln Highway. 

George Washington rode on horse- 
back over the route of the Cumber- 
land Pike, and twenty-five years later 
approved of building the pike over 
this route. 

When a pike was first proposed 
from New York City to Philadelphia, 
stages ran the hundred miles in three 
days, but ten years later a stage 
called the “Flying Machine’ made 
the distance in two days. Men were 
amazed. 

In 1806 Thomas Jefferson signed 
the bill authorizing a great National 
Pike from the Atlantic to the Miss- 
issippi—over this pike the prairie 
schooners began their journey toward 
the setting sun. 

When railroads 
their way westward, money went into 
the new steel highways and into the 
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By EDMUND F. ARRAS 


Past International President 


iron horse, but thanks to those who 
continued to use the horse and buggy, 
the roads were kept open, and new 
pikes led where the railways did not 
go. 

Decades later, as the automobile 
began to show its dependability, men 
with vision and capital outlined the 
great dustless, mudless roadway from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and with 
confidence in the future of the auto- 
mobile industry, contributed $50,000,- 
000 to build the Lincoln Highway 
over the pikes which had been held 
by the horse and buggy. 

In the familiar phraseology of to- 
day, it is “thanks for the buggy ride’”’ 
which opened the pikes of America, 
making the foundation for our hard- 
surfaced thoroughfares of today. 

So it is in all the modern develop- 
ments of our complex, luxury loving 
lives. 

In the rush, we forget to be grate- 
ful for the buggy rides which make 
the luxury of today so enjoyable. 

In our race against time, distance, 
budgets, styles, bank accounts, and 

(Turn to page 524) 
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IMPROVING SPORTSMANSHIP 


HE sport-mindedness of the public in general is 

probably at its peak during the fall days. The general 

participation in football by high schools and colleges 
leads to a very broad public interest in the game and this 
makes our people exceptionally sports-conscious. 

This general sport-mindedness gives to Kiwanis clubs 
an exceptional opportunity at this time to promote a pro- 
gram of higher standards of sportsmanship which will 
affect all forms of sport throughout the entire year. 

The “Kiwanis Code of Sportsmanship” is a means 
which Kiwanis clubs should use to this end. This code 
was adopted by the International Board of Trustees about 
a year ago. An article in regard to the code appeared in 
Tue Kiwanis Macazine for last February and in the 
same issue on the Secretary’s Page I urged the use of the 
code by clubs in the promotion of better sportsmanship. 

It is my conviction that too few of our members have 
become acquainted with this code and that certainly all 
too few clubs have entered upon definite programs to raise 
the standard of sportsmanship in their communities. 

For this reason I am again calling the attention of our 
members and clubs to this “Kiwanis Code of Sportsman- 
ship” and to the opportunity by its use for club leadership 
in the field of improving the standards of sportsmanship. 
The frontispiece of this issue of the Magazine again pre- 
sents the “Kiwanis Code of Sportsmanship” and also a 
paraphrase of the code in verse by Douglas Malloch. 

While in general the standards of our sports have un- 
questionably improved in more recent years, yet there 
are still many evidences in all forms of sport—even golf 
—of the need for higher standards both on the part of 
players and spectators. 

Kiwanis has every reason for taking part in a program 
to raise the standards of sportsmanship in view of its 
permanent emphasis upon higher social, business and pro- 
fessional standards. While various athletic associations 
and player groups should do all they can to put into 
practical use high standards in their various forms of 
sport, yet there is a place for Kiwanis to promote higher 
standards in this field as it does in business and the 
professions. Kiwanis can also help in creating the neces- 
sary public opinion to give support to the highest pos- 
sible standards of sportsmanship. 

There is another obvious reason for Kiwanis clubs 
taking an active part in improving the standards of sport 
and that is the influence of sportsmanship standards 
upon the life and work of those participating in sport as 
either players or spectators. Many doubtless have found 
that it is not at all unlikely that the man who is tricky 
and who cheats in his sports practices similar low stand- 
ards in his business or professional activities. 

Kiwanis encourages “the daily living of the Golden 
Rule in all human relationships.” This is one of the con- 
stitutional objects of our organization. Therefore, it is 
obviously a responsibility of Kiwanians to encourage the 


practice of the Golden Rule in the relationships of those 
engaged in sport. The man who will practice the Golden 
Rule on the football field or the tennis court can more 
surely be depended upon to carry on his business and 
professional life in the spirit of the Golden Rule. 

The “Kiwanis Code of Sportsmanship” is a simple and 
concise but comprehensive statement of sport standards. 
It sets forth a fine idealism in the field of sport for both 
the player and the spectator. 

I therefore urge our leaders to promote the practical 
use of our official “Kiwanis Code of Sportsmanship” in 
every possible way to contribute to the fine purpose which 
led to its official adoption. 

Our members and the public should be informed con- 
cerning this official code in many different ways because 
it carries its own appeal for better sportsmanship to 
everyone who comes to have a knowledge concerning its 
fine statements. 

There are many possibilities for a. sports program on 
the part of our clubs by the use of this code to contribute 
to the improvement of sportsmanship and to exercise a 
leadership in a rather unique manner in a quite different 
field than ever before. 

It is suggested that a meeting of each club be given 
over to a sportsmanship program. Some leader in ath- 
letics or some lover of sports could be secured to bring a 
message in regard to better sportsmanship and through 
the meeting all could be given information in regard to 
the official “Kiwanis Code of Sportsmanship.” 

Clubs may well carry their sports program to schools, 
high schools and colleges through the distribution of 
copies of the “Kiwanis Code of Sportsmanship” and 
through codperating in the arrangement for meetings that 
will emphasize the practice of higher standards of sport. 

Various athletic organizations should also be contacted 
and in many cases codperative plans can be worked out 
for expanding the program of better sportsmanship. 

Knowledge of the Kiwanis code can also be advanced 
by newspaper publicity both in regard to the code itself 
and in regard to Kiwanis leadership in a program of rais- 
ing the standards of sport. Clubs should certainly see 
that articles in regard to the “Kiwanis Code of Sports- 
manship” appear in their local papers. Further publicity 
to promote this objective can be secured in the course of 
any club’s carrying on a definite sports program. 

Some clubs may be able to develop plans for the award 
of trophies for exceptional individual and team examples 
of fine sportsmanship. 

Through creative thinking work out the many possible 
plans to use the “Kiwanis Code of Sportsmanship” to 
promote in your community in all realms of sport a higher 
standard of sportsmanship. 























Hospitality 
ESARE RITZ, one of the world’s greatest hotel men, 


knew all the art of making guests feel at home. His 
theory was that courtesy was a hotel’s greatest asset. 
He once said: “One may forget a poor dinner, but never 
a discourteous waiter.” 

A Kiwanian may easily forget a poor lunch, but never 
a discourteous club. Those who have visited Kiwanis 
clubs other than their own may have left an indifferent 
luncheon in an unattractive room with joy in their hearts 
and love for that club because of the courtesy shown them 
by the members. Sad to relate, others have left Kiwanis 
luncheons which provided them marvelous food, amid 
surroundings of luxury and the best of music, with great 
disappointment, because of the lack of cordiality of the 
club members. 

The president of the club is not host to the visitors. 
The glad hand committee cannot shoulder the responsibil- 
ity of hospitality. Every member of the club has this 
duty and should be watchful of it. 

In his own club, a Kiwanian should extend hospitality 
as he would in his own home. To listen for the guest’s 
name, to introduce him to those around him, to inquire of 
the Kiwanis club in his home town, to keep the conversa- 
tion on such lines that he may participate, should be 
constantly in the minds of the Kiwanians at whose tables 
visitors sit. 

A Kiwanian in a strange town can easily buy his 
luncheon. He can save time and money by stepping into 
a cafeteria. But for the love he has for the organization, 
he adjusts his time and his affairs to lunch with men of 
his own type where he may receive the fellowship and 
friendship he has a right to expect. 

The reputation of our club, the requirements of hos- 
pitality, the usages of gentlemen, are all on the shoulders 
of the men at whose tables visiting Kiwanians sit. It 
cannot be too deeply impressed on all of us that we can 
make or mar the visit of the stranger by our attitude 
while he is our guest. 


AAA A 


You can’t throw mud without getting your 
hands dirty. 


One Hundred Years Old 


GAIN the papers describe a man who has reached 
the mature age of one hundred. If he has kept his 
health and mental activity, he is to be congratulated. 
Yet the thought comes to us that turtles, elephants and 
alligators accomplish the same feat. What has this old 
man done? Has he done more than sit on a log in the 
sun like a turtle or an alligator? Has he accomplished 
more than the elephant which spends most of its life in 
a circus parade holding on to the tail of the pachyderm 
in front? 
Many men who die very young accomplish more in the 
world than the oldest patriarch. Men should not be 
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measured by the time they have lived but by what they 
did with their years. 

One poet said, “The man who gets but never gives, may 
last for years but never lives.” If the old chap who has 
outlived all his contemporaries has given as much to the 
world in love, in kindly spirit, in help to others, in civic 
service, as he has received in all these years, he has 
earned the world’s respect. 

It is well to ask before buying a machine, how long it 
will last. Designed for certain work, it is supposed to 
do it as long as it lasts. But man, alas, is human. He 
may be a parasite for a hundred years, or a creator of 
good for forty. Who will say that the man dying at 
forty did not live the longer? 

Dum vivimus, vivamus—let us live while we live—said 
the old Romans. No man has really lived who has not 
done his bit to make the world a better world because 
he lived in it. 

“We live in deeds, not years; in thought, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 
—Bailey. 
AAA A 


Why can’t all jury summons be to act as a juror 
in a bathing beauty contest? 


Personal Service 


HESE are parlous times, my Masters! None of us 

has as much money as he once had, and many of us 
never did have much. The day of the ready signature 
to the check for any good cause is gone. The time 
when a busy man was always willing to give money, 
but rarely had time to give himself, is also gone. 

From a Kiwanis viewpoint, this is not an unmixed 
misfortune. Check charity never did the man who in- 
dulged in it much good. It was his bank account which 
was involved, not his heart, his immortal soul or his real 
interest. While much good was done with his money, 
the good was all one-sided and came only to the re- 
cipient. The man himself looked on the incident as just 
another tax on his prosperity. 

A hurried glance over the list of Kiwanis activities 
shows a decrease in check charity, but a corresponding 
increase in personal service. Men who once wrote a 
check and then forgot about it, are now making per- 
sonal contact with the work of Kiwanis, and enjoying 
it more than they did in the days of great prosperity. 

An under-privileged child taken under the personal 
wing of a Kiwanian not only gets a thousand times more 
help and encouragement than he did when only money 
was spent in his behalf, but the Kiwanian who takes 
him in charge and visits him once a week finds a re- 
newed interest in both life and Kiwanis. 

A man who makes personal contact with a farmer 
and learns at first hand his problems and his feelings 
toward the city man, can help the farmer more, and in 
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addition will have a better outlook and a more sympathe- 
tic feeling for the man of the plow. 

That Kiwanian who gets out among the people and 
encourages them to exercise the right of franchise, gains 
a renewed interest in the government of his own town, 
state or province, and country. Personal service in good 
government makes a man appreciate how neglectful he 
and his neighboring citizens have been. 

Community chest drives, campaigns to raise money 
for this hospital or that church, show that most of the 
contributions are made unwillingly, but from a sense of 
duty and shame, lest the man solicited be criticized if 
he fails to come across. But when a man can be in- 
duced to render personal service to any activity looking 
to the betterment of his community, he becomes com- 
pletely sold on the need for that improvement, and on 
the community he is trying to make a better community. 

If there is any bright ray of light in the condition of 
the world at the present moment, it is that men are 
realizing that, even without money, they can give them- 
selves to eleemosynary work and accomplish more for 
the object and more for themselves than check charity 
ever accomplished. 

Let any Kiwanian take the personal responsibility for 
the welfare of a crippled or under-privileged child, and 
he will become a better citizen, a better father and a 
better Kiwanian. As an added dividend, he will have 
more fun than he ever had in his entire life of check 
giving. 

To give money is good. To give yourself is so much 
more worth while and so much more fun that it need only 
be tried to be taken up as a life job! 
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“Thank God there are still in the world men who 
find happiness in service!””—Harper Gatton. 


A Home 


T takes a home to make a citizen. Enough homes would 

end all talk of revolutions, of changes in government, 
of red and other colored ideas of anarchy. Give the 
people of this continent happy homes, provide them an 
opportunity to work and pay for these, and we will be 
a happy and contented people. The owner of a little 
house, a little lawn in front and a little garden in the 
back is always a contented citizen, a proponent of law 
and order. 

A man who comes home from his work tired, hungry 
and at low ebb mentally, gets no thrill from row after 
row of lights in the cell-like windows of a tenement 


house. No one light spells home to him. All the windows 
look alike. He has to remember a number to know which 
is his. But let him go down a side street when it is cold 


and dark and see a light in the window of his own little 
cottage, where a warm welcome from wife and children 
and a warm dinner await him, and there is joy in that 
man’s heart which makes him love his town and _ his 
country. His home stabilizes him into a good citizen, the 
biggest asset a town can have. 

Enough homes will kill all anarchy. Even a helpless 
little bird will fight to protect its nest. The man who 
has built a shelter which protects his young will fight 
even harder. 

That Kiwanis club which bends its energies toward im- 
proved chances for the workers in its community to own 
their own homes, is building for its town in the highest 
and best sense. The man with a home is never a floater, 
a striker or an agitator. He is the contented citizen who 
asks only an opportunity to earn a living wage and to 
enjoy the house he has built for his family. 
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Such citizens are the salt of the earth and the prosperity 
of every town. Neither the rich man in the mansion on 
the hill nor the poverty stricken wretch who huddles in 
the slums, is the best citizen of a town. The rich man 
buys in the distant city; the slum dweller buys nothing 
of consequence. The great middle class which resides in 
the white painted cottages, provides the ideal citizens of 
every community. Home buying, home owning, jobs for 
home town people, assistance in financing home owners, 
extended credit on mortgages in times of depression, are 
all proper undertakings for Kiwanis clubs. Such work 
develops the citizens who make for contentment and 
prosperity in every town. 
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Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 


The Forgetting Man 


the great political contest waged in the United States 
this autumn there was much talk of an_ individual 
yelept “the forgotten man.” He was lifted from his 
obscurity to a place in the sun and made to feel that at 
last his interests were being considered, and that he was 
going to get what was coming to him. 

To an observer with eyes unblinded by politics, it 
seems that another man is of even greater importance than 
this “forgotten man.” The Forgetting Man, like the 
poor, is with us always. He is that man who forgets that 
he is a citizen and thinks of himself only as a resident of 
the community. 

He forgets that he owes a debt to the community which 
gives him his daily bread, and enables him to buy his 
radio, his automobile, his home, his clothes and his wife’s 
fur coat. 

He forgets that his community supplies free schools for 
his children and that he should take an interest in Parent- 
Teachers organizations. He forgets that his community 
supplies him with police protection for his life and prop- 
erty, and that he should vote for honest men to super- 
intend the police department, regardless of party politics. 
He forgets that the community provides him with a fire 
department, and that he should be interested in seeing that 
it is kept efficient and receives due credit for the work 
it does. 

He forgets that the slums in his town are in part his 
responsibility. He forgets that hospitals, public play- 
grounds, parks, swimming pools and libraries do not just 
spring up in the night like mushrooms, but that the people 
back of them need his help. 

He forgets his duty to his home town; forgets to tie 
in with the Chamber of Commerce, the Board of Trade 
and a civic club such as Kiwanis, made up of men who do 
their bit to make their home town a better town in which 
40 live and bring up little children. 

The Forgetting Man is numerous in every community. 
He should be made to feel that he is a forgetting man, and 
be reminded at every opportunity that he is all “gimme” 
and no give. Community service is the rent every citizen 
should pay for the room he occupies in his town. When 
he is only a resident, not a citizen, he should be made to 
feel, socially and politically, that he is not doing his duty! 

The Chamber of Commerce, the Board of Trade, or 
even the Kiwanis club, could well make a list of such 
residents and hold a revival meeting for them alone, to 
bring to their attention the fact that a good town does 
not ‘ust happen. Some one must make it happen. It is 
the duty of the Forgetting Man to become a Remember- 
ing Man and take up his part in the general job of making 
his town a model town. 
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Efficiency Reports for 1931 


Il. WEST PALM BEACH---WINNER IN SILVER DIVISION 


HE Kiwanis Club of West Palm 
T Besct, Florida, presents its yearly 

report following a year of constant 
effort on the part of its officers and 
members to fulfill the requirements of 
International to the letter. It repre- 
sents a total of 12,655 working hours 
for the year by Kiwanians on Kiwanis 
work. 

Our report is submitted with the 
firm belief that our community and 
fellow neighbors have been greatly 
benefited by our desire to “Build and 
Serve.” 

The results of our efforts are 
clearly set forth and in the order out- 
lined by International. The club feels 
justly proud to forward it on for judg- 
ment by the district and International 
Committees on Efficiency Contest. 


l. ACTIVITIES INCLUDING 
THOSE ON INTERNATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES, PUBLIC 


AFFAIRS, ETC. 
A. UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 


This has been our club’s main ob- 
jective for many years and a complete 
report on activities for 1931 is sub- 
mitted. Any further comment is 
hardly necessary to such a complete 
“service’’ which is afforded our white 
and colored population without cost to 
the individual, at an expense of ap- 
proximately $20,000.00 per year to 
the club. 


Annual Report 
Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee, West Palm Beach Kiwanis 


Club—Year 1931 
Medical and Surgical Clinic 


Examinations and treatments... 871 
Tonsil and adenoids........... $13 
SE ey ali wks dele 82 
er Sr ONS ccc ce Ws Was ae 2 
He bias. O64 ves deedhs 3 
EE RR SA sre 2 k's Ve wale so 3 
ES eee. aS i GUN | 
Total cases cared for...... 1325 
Total expenditures........ $3,422.39 
Eye, Ear and Nose Clinic 
SINS ila sie sae Skis 8s 524 
Eweminations .........6...5.. 243 
Refractions and glasses furnished 231 
Operations on ear and nose.... 25 
NI Tee ERT 59 
Total cases cared for....... 1112 


Total expenditures........ $3,891.94 


Dental Clinic 


rae 1307 
San kaw gm v0 x 58 1285 
Re-examinations ............. 3154 
st adthe ss cee ek ee Ce 2711 
Extract temporary teeth....... 752 
Extract permanent teeth....... 110 
A ec ne ae 118 
ir tik REA Abiie < hink 6 6.4.0 0 5759 
ES Fa 0 0 as 6s nace n os.05:% 15 
ga DN tins sn om bee ne we 2670 
SAPS. SR er gr 1910 
IE 3s sc ecaseneses 91 
I ib So +5. 02.005 Held 3098 
Total expenditures........ $9,250.55 


Report of Work Done by the 
County Nurse Paid for by Club 


We II So. co os ees ae 810 
Calls on Kiwanis cases........ 980 
Assisted with investigations 

and operations ............ 92 
Pe re 283 
NE BOs opus oa sk baie 75 
EE ae ee re 1315 
Laboratory specimens sent in... 518 


Hook worm cases tested or treated 150 
Emergency Wards 


The Kiwanis club maintains an 
emergency ward at the Dental Clinic 
to take care of emergency and accident 
cases, for school children. It has just 
completed and equipped an emergency 
ward in connection with the colored 
schools in West Palm Beach, to be 
used for instruction in hygiene, as well 
as for emergency and accident cases. 


B. CITIZENSHIP 


1. Through the efforts of our 
Citizenship Committee the entire 
membership was qualified to vote dur- 
ing 1932 through the payment of poll 
tax and registration. 

2. A citizenship meeting was held 
in November with Bishop N. S. 
Thomas as the principal speaker on 
citizenship. The club invited all aliens 
naturalized within the county during 
1931 to this meeting. 

3. An appeal to the Superintendent 








This is the second of the four winning 
efficiency reports to be published. Those 
of Greenfield, Indiana, and Sidney, Mon- 
tana, winners in the Blue and White Divi- 
sions, will be published in succeeding 
issues. These reports cover the period 
from January 1 to December 81, 1931, and 
the awards were made at the Detroit Con- 
vention. 


of Public Schools for a general in- 
struction and examination of all pupils 
in the proper use of the American 
Flag on all occasions met with great 
interest by all concerned. 


C. RURAL AND URBAN RELATIONS 

1. We sponsored a tour consisting 
of the members of the club to several 
outstanding farms in the county, 
which terminated at the Benoist 
Farms where a barbecue was served. 
We had as our guests several leading 
farmers of the community. Speakers 
of the day were the Hon. R. W. Dun- 
lap, Assistant Secretary of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
Mr. S. W. Hiatt of the State Market- 
ing Bureau. Two hundred and fifty 
were served at the barbecue. 

2. The club conducted a _ ten-car 
motorcade carrying a group of Cana- 
dian farmers on a tour of the Ever- 
glades farming lands. A total dis- 
tance of one hundred twenty-five miles 
was traveled per car. 

8. The club sponsored two public 
entertainment programs in the City 
Park. 

4. Seventeen members have each 
helped someone to carry out his farm- 
ing program in the way of financing, 
furnishing seeds, plants, etc. 

5. The club furnished transporta- 
tion for 75 farmers from Indiana and 
another group from the New England 
States, to visit the Everglades. 


D. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND 
PLACEMENT 

1. This committee organized three 
classes in the high school containing 
eighty boys and girls in vocational 
guidance. There were eleven speak- 
ers who spoke to these classes rela- 
tive to their particular field of work 
and vocation. 

2. The above classes visited the 
Florida Power & Light Plant, Tele- 
phone Company and Brown’s Farm in 
the Everglades section. 

3. The committee arranged for stu- 
dents interested in engineering to at- 
tend a Civil Engineers’ convention 
held at the El Verano Hotel. From 
the reports received by the committee 
this meeting was most beneficial and 
interesting to those attending. 

4. There was a visit to one of the 
leading law firms by the students in- 
terested in becoming lawyers. The 


fundamental principles of the practice 
(Turn to page 517) 
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International Committees 1932-33 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


EXECUTIVE 


Carl E. Endicott, Huntington, Indiana, Chairman 
A. Copeland Callen, Urbana, Illinois (Champaign- 
Urbana club) 

William O. Harris, Los Angeles, California 

H. G. Hatfield, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Joshua L. Johns, Appleton, Wisconsin 

Isaac P. McNabb, Peterboro, Ontario 

Walter R. Weiser, Daytona Beach, Florida 


FINANCE 


H. G. Hatfield, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Chairman 

A. Copeland Callen, Urbana, Illinois (Champaign- 
Urbana club) 

Walter R. Weiser, Daytona Beach, Florida 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
AGRICULTURE 


Fred W. Bayless, Fort Scott, Kansas, Chairman 
Charles T. Rees, Bradford, Illinois 


John C. Taylor, Bozeman, Montana 
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ATTENDANCE 


Claude A. Dock, Detroit, Michigan (Northwest Detroit 
J club) Chairman 

D. R. Alexander, Kansas City, Missouri 

Harold S. Frazier, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BUSINESS STANDARDS 


Frank H. Wenner, Utica, New York, Chairman 
¥ Chauncey D. Bond, York, Pennsylvania 
Ed. Lee Norton, Birmingham, Alabama 


CLASSIFICATION AND MEMBERSHIP 


Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Chairman 
Herbert W. Hennig, Darlington, South Carolina 
‘ Dr. Arthur T. Post, Clarksburg, West Virginia 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Luther M. Feeger, Richmond, Indiana, Chairman 
Donald B. Rice, Oakland, California 
Dr. John B. Wilkinson, Alliance, Ohio 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


Walter W. Hillenmeyer, Lexington, Kentucky, Chairman 
Clinton S. Harley, Seattle, Washington (University, 
Seattle club) 


J. K. McDowall, Jackson, Mississippi 


KIWANIS EDUCATION 


Clark A. Beems, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Chairman 
Dr. L. D. Hudson, Dewey, Oklahoma 
Dr. Harry B. Knapp, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Dr. A. 
f Harry ‘ S. Wilson, Hoboken, 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


Aennett O. Knudson, Albert Lee, Minnesota, Chairman 
John W. Bennett, Sr., Waycross, Georgia 
Leo W. Begley, Schenectady, New York 


MUSIC 


Hugo Kirchhofer, Hollywood, California, Chairman 
/Herbert S. Boynton, Toledo, Ohio 
C. Vernon Inett, Worcester, Massachusetts 


PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENTS 


Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska, Chairman 
Ralph A. Amerman, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, Ohio 

J. Mercer Barnett, Birmingham, Alabama 

O. Samuel Cummings, Dallas, Texas 

William O. Harris, Los Angeles, 
Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia 
George F. Hixson, Rochester, New York 
Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland 
Horace W. McDavid, Decatur, Illinois 
John H. Moss, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario 


California 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR CANADA 
Nelson A. Harkness, Vancouver, B. C., 
Charles A. Fowler, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Reg. V. Slavin, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Chairman 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR UNITED STATES 
Frank M. Lay, Kewanee, Illinois, Chairman 
Alexander Wiley, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
Edwin P. Valkenburgh, Middletown, New York 


PUBLICITY 


Edwin F. Hill, Washington, D. C., Chairman 
Thomas Keith, Saint Thomas, Ontario 
Charles C. Baker, Golden, Colorado 


UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 


/Dr. Robert N. Hamblen, Spokane, Wash., Chairman 
/ Arthur Harry Moore, Jersey City, New Jersey 
William H. Trimble, Indian: apolis, Indiana 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Lawrence W. Wheelock, Hartford, Conn., 
D. W. Rockey, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
David J. Wilson, Ogden, Utah 


Chairman 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
ACHIEVEMENT CONTEST 


Harold Condict, Orlando, 
. Branton, 


Florida, Chairman 
Willmar, Minnesota 
New Jersey 


HISTORY 


John H. Moss, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Chairman 
O. Samuel Cummings, Dallas, Texas 
George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario 
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Activities 
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LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 


annual convention of the Louis- 


HE 
T iana-Mississippi District was held in 


Gulfport, Mississippi, September 12-13. 
International President Carl E. Endicott 
and Mrs. Endicott were in attendance. 


District Governor Rudolph B. Roessle of 
New Orleans, Louisiana, presided. Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Harry R. 
Redwood was also present. 

Prior to the annual convention a meet- 
ing of the District Executive Committee 
was held the previous day. 

When the annual convention convened 
Vice-President J. C. Wacker of the Gulf- 
port club called the meeting to order. 
After singing, invocation rendered 
by Rev. R. W. Emerson of the Gulfport 
club. Kiwanian J. W. Milner and Mayor 
of Gulfport delivered the welcome ad- 
dress to which Lieutenant-Governor Rob- 
ert R. Stone responded. A report of the 
Committee on Program was made by Sec- 
retary Ed. L. Lipscomb of Gulfport. 
Splendid reports were brought to the 
delegates by District Governor Roessle 
and District Secretary-Treasurer Denis 
A. Barry. Interesting reports were sub- 
mitted by the various district committees 
followed by talks by Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors J. K. McDowall, Mel P. Schles- 
inger and Robert R. Stone. 

A Fellowship Luncheon was sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Bastrop, Louisi- 
ana, at the Hotel Markham. 

During the afternoon session reports of 
clubs were made by club presidents or 


was 


delegates. An inspirational address was 
given by International President Endi- 
cott. President Harry O. Hoffman of 


the Hattiesburg club delivered an address 
on “Inter-Club Relations.” The conven- 
tion adjourned early in order to partici- 
pate in a sight-seeing drive and seafood 
picnic sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Biloxi, Mississippi. 

At the opening of the convention the 
next day, invocation was rendered by 
Rabbi F. K. Hirsch, President of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Monroe, Louisiana. Memo- 
rial services with a special invocation was 
given by Father H. A. Spengler of Gulf- 
port. Taps were sounded by buglers 
from the Gulf Coast Military Academy. 
An address on “Under-Privileged Child 
Work” by Kiwanian Homer Ellis Bush 
of Brookhaven, Mississippi, was well re- 
ceived. Mr. Clayton Rand, President of 
the Gulfport Rotary Club, addressed the 
delegates on “Service Clubs.” An inter- 
esting talk on “High Lights of the Detroit 
Convention” was made by Lieutenant- 
Governor McDowall. Kiwanian George 


C. Roberts of Greenwood reported the 
Attendance cup would be presented to the 
Kiwanis Club of Greenville, Mississippi. 

The following district officers were 
elected for 1933: District Governor, J. 
K. McDowall, Jackson, Mississippi; Lieu- 
tenant-Governors, Division I. C. E. 
Klumb, Brookhaven, Mississippi; Division 
II., T. C. Kimbrough, Oxford, Miss- 
issippi; Division III., Tom Dupree, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; and Division IV., 
Rabbi F. K. Hirsch, Monroe, Louisiana. 

Bastrop, Louisiana, was selected as the 
convention city for 1933. President Ar- 
thur S. McMeans of the Bastrop club 
extended the invitation. 

A model luncheon was held in_ the 
Markham Hotel under the auspices of 
the Brookhaven club. 

Splendid entertainment and music was 
provided during the entire convention. A 
reception and dance on the roof of the 
Hotel Markham proved an 
feature. 


interesting 
AAA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Pennsylvania District Convention 
held in Williamsport September 25-28 
was a splendid success. Williamsport 
Kiwanians were gracious hosts to the 
delegates and their ladies. International 
Trustee William J. Carrington was pres- 


ent and contributed a most interesting 
address. District Governor Frank J. 
Wallis ably presided. 

Past District Governor J. Belmont 


Mosser and chairman of the district Com- 
mittee on Convention Program presented 
a program of excellent speakers including 
International Trustee Carrington, Presi- 
dent Harry N. Holmes of the Kiwanis 
Club of New York City, Dr. W. Warren 
Giles of East Orange, New Jersey, Major- 
General Paul B. Malone, Commanding 3rd 
Army Corps Area, U. S. Army, Baltimore, 
Maryland, and Vash Young, Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
City. 

Noon luncheons were conducted by the 


Kiwanis Clubs of Shamokin and Lock 
Haven. On each occasion every one 
present enjoyed the excellent programs 


presented. 

James A. Logan, lieutenant-governor 
since 1927, was unanimously elected dis- 
trict governor for 1933. Richard H. Lam- 
berton of Franklin was selected District 
Treasurer and John C. Norton of Mc- 
Keesport was elected District Secretary. 

The following lieutenant-governors were 
elected: Division I., Robert M. Stanton, 
Oil City; Division II., Frank E. Finley, 
Wilkinsburg; Division III., G. Carl Are- 


ford, Uniontown; Division IV., Meyers B. 
Horner, Washington; Division V., John 
W. F. Wilkinson, Clarion; Division VI., 
J. Martin Fry, State College; Division 
VIL, Charles F. Shinn, Williamsport; 
Division VIII., Paul L. A. Keiser, Potts- 
town; Division IX., Dr. Carmon Ross, 
Doylestown; and Division X., George 
Kuhl, Allentown. 

All delegates were inspired to carry 
on the work Kiwanis has_ undertaken, 
which will help every Kiwanian to be a 
better citizen and every citizen to better 
himself. 


AAA 

NEW ENGLAND 
HE annual convention of the New 
England District was held at _ the 
Poland Spring House, South Poland, 


Maine, September 25-27. 

The formal opening of the convention 
was preceded by a meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee presided over by District 


Governor Ervin A. Center of Standish, 
Maine. 
Among the prominent speakers who 


were heard during the convention were 
International Trustee Ernest F. Mc- 
Gregor; Editorial Writer Roe Fulkerson; 
Canon Allan P. Shatford of Montreal; and 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, national 
chairman of the National Economy 
League. There was a fitting “In Memo- 
riam” tribute to deceased district gov- 
ernors by Past International Trustee 
Thomas E. Babb, Jr. of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Reports of lieutenant-governors and 
district committee chairmen were given 
during the convention. There were lively 
discussions and enthusiastic interest was 
shown at the conferences on club prob- 
lems. 

There was a large attendance of mem- 
bers and their ladies from all over the 
district. Excellent entertainment was pro- 
vided for the ladies. Interest was keen 
in the golf tournament provided for visit- 
ing delegates. 

The following officers were elected for 
1933: District Governor; Burton K. Har- 
ris, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. Lieutenant- 
Governors: Division I., Edward T. Buck- 
ingham, Bridgeport, Connecticut; Division 


II. Dr. John F. Kennedy, Chicopee, 
Massachusetts; Division III., A. Leroy 
Hodges, Framingham, Massachusetts; 


Division IV., Samuel Barnet, New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts; Division V., Everett 
Ireland, Somerville, Massachusetts; Divi- 
sion VI., Clarence S. Doane, Malden, 
Massachusetts; Division VII., Stanley H. 
Patten, South Portland, Maine; Division 
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VIIL, William J. Thompson, Augusta, 
Maine; and Division IX., E. Wesley En- 
man, St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 

St. Johnsbury, Vermont, was recom- 
mended as the convention city for 1933. 
At the closing dinner of the convention 
which was presided over by Convention 
Chairman Harold N. Hanold, Immediate 
Past District Governor Frank E. Dow 
presented District Governor Center with 
a gold watch and District Secretary- 
Treasurer Glenn R. McIntire with an 
electric clock. 

The New York District, which was hold- 
ing its annual convention at this time, 
sent a message to the New England Dis- 
trict expressing best wishes for a success- 
ful convention, accompanied by a beauti- 
ful basket of flowers. 

Singing was conducted throughout the 
convention by Frank Vennett and many 
specialty acts were furnished by various 
clubs in the district. 

The convention closed with the gov- 
ernor’s reception and ball. 


<—? 
Nearly three hundred members and 
guests, including representatives from 


clubs in Division V. of the New England 
District, were present at a reception given 
in honor of District Governor Ervin A. 
Center by the Kiwanis Club of Arlington, 
Massachusetts. Lieutenant-Governor James 
P. Gallagher was also present. Members 
were present from the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Arlington, Boston, Belmont, Brookline, 
Woburn, Allston-Brighton, Newton, Wal- 
tham, Needham, Lynn, Cambridge, Quincy, 
Somerville, Wellesley and Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts, and Standish, Maine. There was 
a splendid dinner, entertainment, speeches, 
singing and dancing. Many favors and 
prizes were distributed during the evening. 
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ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


HE fifteenth annual convention of the 

Illinois-Eastern Iowa District held in 
Bloomington, Illinois, September 11-14, was 
a great success. International Trustee A. 
Copeland Callen and International Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker were in attend- 
ance and contributed splendid messages. 

Delegates arrived early on Sunday and 
a great many attended the Musicale in 
Presser Hall at Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 


versity. District Governor George B. 
Franks ably presided. Dr. Harry W. 
McPherson, President of [Illinois Wes- 


leyan University, gave the invocation. 
Father John A. O’Brien, Director of the 
Newman Foundation, University of Illi- 
nois, gave an inspirational talk on “The 
Challenge of a Changing World.” 

The District Golf Tournament was held 
at the Bloomington Country Club early 
Monday morning. The presidents’ cup 
went to William McKenzie of Springfield; 
the trustees’ cup was awarded to R. Ray 
Royer of Danville; and the district of- 
ficers’ cup was given to District Secre- 
tary Raymond S. Blunt. An Executive 
Committee meeting was held in the after- 
noon. Plans for a “Membership Exten- 
sion Program” submitted by Immediate 
Past District Governor Henry A. Dor- 
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L. Oscar Challman, Vice-President of the Cook County Council of Lions Clubs (right) tells A. L. 
Anderson, member of the Woodlawn, Chicago, Kiwanis club and chairman of the Kiwanis delegation 
to the Tribune Music Festival (left) that the Lions will roar again mext year and capture the loving 
cup awarded by the Chicago Tribune on Saturday evening, August 20, to Kiwanis for having won the 


contest between Lions and Kiwanis. 


above picture are members of the respective committees. 


The contest song was “America the Beautiful” 


and those in the 


Reading from left to right: Kiwanians W. K. 


Lasher, assistant choral director; Roy James Battis, editor I-I District Bulletin; A. L. Anderson (hold- 
ing cup); Lions Thor Lundgren, editor Lion News; L. Oscar Challman; Al Slade, choral director; 
Maurice Blink, song leader, Central Lions Club. 


meyer met with the approval of the com- 
mittee. A get-together dinner was held 
in the evening. Splendid entertainment 
was provided and District Secretary Blunt 
made the usual introductions. Following 
the get-together dinner the district trus- 
tees held a short meeting at which Past 
International President Horace W. Mc- 
David delivered a fine talk on “Future 
Responsibilities of the District Trustee.” 
Lieutenant-Governor J. F. Cornelius pre- 
sided over the open forum meeting where 
George W. Fleming talked on “The Res- 
toration of Kiwanis Morale.” Dr. Frank 
P. Hammond spoke on “Training New 
Kiwanis Leaders.” At the conclusion of 
this address the meeting of the district 
trustees adjourned and they joined the 
Open Forum meeting. A most entertain- 
ing sketch was given by Kaywin Kennedy. 
Richard N. Howes, Sr., a past district 
governor, gave an impressive talk on his 
district slogan “Come Back to Kiwanis.” 

Following divisional breakfasts the next 
morning, the convention opened promptly. 
Addresses of welcome were made by Pres- 
ident Perry J. LaBounty of the Bloom- 
ington club and Hon. Ben S. Rhodes, 
Mayor of the city of Bloomington, fol- 
lowed by a response by George W. Flem- 
ing. District Governor Franks’ message 
and the reports of District Secretary 
Blunt and District Treasurer Verne C. 
Bonesteel received the close attention of 
all delegates. Immediate Past District 
Governor Dormeyer discussed “Privileges 
and Opportunities of a Delegate to the 
District Convention” and _ International 
Secretary Parker’s enthusiastic talk on 
“Forward in Kiwanis” was well received. 
All lieutenant-governors submitted written 
reports. Fred C. Currens of Macomb 
outlined “A Constructive Under-Privileged 
Child Program.” Memorial services fol- 
lowed by a tribute to departed Kiwanians 
was conducted by Carrell W. Flewelling 
of Decatur. 


The fellowship luncheon was presided 
over by Dr. C. Paul White of Kewanee. 
Henry I. Green of Champaign spoke on 
the subject “The Federal Constitution 
Have We Improved It or Have We Im- 
paired It” in commemoration of Constitu- 
tion Week. 


A splendid report was made by Chair- 
man Charles T. Rees of the district Com- 


mittee on Inter-Club Relations. Rev. 
Edwin Moll, Vice-President of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Ravenswood, Chicago, 


talked on “The Shadows of Communism.” 
International Trustee Callen discussed 
International Administrative Policies for 
1932 and 1933. An interesting demonstra- 
tion on “Has Kiwanis Failed?” was pro- 
vided during the afternoon session. A 
mimeographed resumé of this is being pre- 
pared for distribution to all club Com- 
mittees on Program. 

The governor’s banquet was a gala 
affair. The Kiwanis Club of Decatur won 
the Music Contest. Trophies for district 
achievements were awarded the various 
clubs. 

At the final session on Wednesday 
morning a splendid report was given by 
Chairman John Coleman of the district 
Committee on Extension. Reports were 
also made by Chairmen Frederick O. 
Mercer of the District Committee on Laws 
and Regulations and George H. Rinken- 
berger of the district Committee on Public 
Affairs. Rev. Orvis F. Jordan of Park 
Ridge gave a fine talk on “The Challenge 
of Kiwanis.” Interesting reports were 
made by Roy James Battis, Chairman of 
the district Committee on Publicity and 
Editor of the District Bulletin, Chairmen 
Carl G. Lueders of the district Speakers’ 
Bureau, Walter L. Budde of the district 
Committee on Attendance and Guy E. 
Williams of the district Committee on 
Classification and Membership. Lieutenant- 
Governor George H. Alfs emphasized the 
appreciation of the convention for the fine 
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spirit 
every 

The following district officers were 
elected for 1933: District Governor, 
George W. Fleming, Hyde Park, Chicago; 
Lieutenant-Governors, Division I., Arthur 
W. Arneman, Ravenswood, Chicago; Divi- 
Harold W. Ward, Park Ridge; 
Ill. Clarence L. Valentine, 
Aurora; Division IV., Charles R. Bee- 
Harvey; Division V., Dr. J. M. 
Mendota; Division VII., Joseph 
VIIL, William 


of cotperation demonstrated by 
member of the Bloomington club. 


sion IT., 
Division 


man, 
Turnbull, 
Nadler, Moline; Division 
M. Beardsley, Pekin; Division IX., John 
F, Carroll, Galesburg; Division X., R. Ray 
Royer, Danville; Division X1I., A. C. Booz, 
Winchester; and Division XII., Dr. How- 
ard A. Moreland, No lieutenant- 
governor was elected for Division VI. 

Aurora was selected as the convention 
city for 1933, 

The royally 
tained during the entire convention. 


<0 

In order to increase interest in Kiwanis 
Objectives, a number of past district gov- 
ernors have donated trophies for annual 
the clubs and the 
awards are made each year at the district 
convention under the auspices of the va- 
rious district committees. 

Competition during the last fiscal year 
has been keen and is largely responsible 
for maintaining a high degree of interest 
in Kiwanis Objectives. The awards’ were 
this year at the Bloomington Con- 
vention, rather interesting to 
made in pairs: The 

Music and _ the 
Vocational Guid- 
awarded to De- 
catur; the Henry J. Elliot Achievement 
and the Nie LeGrand Under-Privileged 
Child Trophies were awarded to Engle- 
wood, Chicago; the Richard N. Howes, 
Sr. Publicity and the A. Shurtleff 
Classification Trophies were awarded to 
and the Kaywin Kennedy 
Inter-Club Relations and the Victor M. 
Public Affairs Trophies were 
awarded to Ravenswood, Chicago. 

<—) 

In connection with a_ reforestation 
project, the Kiwanis Club of Harrisburg, 
Illinois, sponsored the Second Annual Ki- 
wanis Ozark Reforestation Tour, in the 
late summer. Making this trip were Ki- 
wanians from the Vienna and Mount 
Carmel clubs, and representatives from 
clubs in ten other cities who have been 
interested in this project. 


Cairo. 


visiting ladies were enter- 


competition amongst 


made 
and it is 
note that they were 
Daniel S. Wentworth 
Horace W. McDavid. 


ance Trophies were 


George 
Harrisburg; 


Johnson 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


HE fourteenth annual convention of 

the Minnesota-Dakotas District was 
held in Yankton, South Dakota, Septem- 
ber 27-28. Much inspiration was provided 
due to the presence of International Presi- 
dent Carl E. Endicott. All district of- 
ficers and several past district governors 
were present. 

Four-fifths of the total registration 
was completed on the pre-convention day. 
The entertainment feature for the pre- 
convention night was a three-act play, 
presented by the Dramatic Department 
of Yankton College. The auditorium was 
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The Kiwanis Club of Council Bluffs, Iowa, recently 

installed road signs. Left to right: President 

John B. Wadsworth and Immediate Past President 
Eugene A. Beck. 


filled with enthusiastic Kiwanians. 

The convention was formally opened by 
Lieutenant-Governor Elden W. Clark, 
who, after the addresses of welcome 
turned the gavel over to District Governor 
Bennett O. Knudson. A splendid report 
on the accomplishments of the past 
months was submitted by the district gov- 
ernor. International President Endicott 
talked to the assemblage on Kiwanis and 
inspired those present to go onward and 
upward. Interesting reports showing 
much activity in the past and much 
thoughtful planning for the future were 
given by all district committees. 

An invitation from the Western Canada 
District to hold the 1933 convention at 
Winnipeg in joint session with that dis- 
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trict was accepted and the next conven- 
tion of the Minnesota-Dakotas District 
will take on an International aspect. 

The following district officers were 
elected for 1933: District Governor, Wil- 
liam Marks Wemett, Valley City, North 
Dakota; Lieutenant-Governors, Division 
I., George S. Olsen, Red Wing, Minnesota; 
Division II., Carleton P. Schaub, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota; Division III., John T. 
Naughtin, Hibbing, Minnesota; Division 
IV., Harry W. McArdle, Fargo, North 
Dakota; Division V., Aloys Wartner, Har- 
vey, North Dakota; Division VI., Isaac 
M. Pennington, Redfield, South Dakota; 
and Division VII., Prof. Karl E. Mundt, 
Madison, South Dakota. 

The governor’s ball was a gala event. 
Splendid entertainment was provided dur- 
ing the entire convention and there 
an abundance of good music. 

Following adjournment of the conven- 


was 


tion an old-style barbecue and carnival 
dance was staged which was well at- 
tended. 

AAA 


MICHIGAN 
HE fifteenth annual convention of the 
Michigan District was held in Grand 


Rapids, October 4-5. An outstanding fea- 


ture of the convention was the presence 
of International President and Mrs. Carl 
E. Endicott of Huntington, Indiana. The 


International President’s address on “The 
Challenge of Kiwanis” was well received. 
District Governor Edward B. Flack of 
Saginaw ably presided at the sessions and 
District Secretary-Treasurer Forney W. 
Clement was alertly on the job. Imme- 
diate Past District Governor Claude A. 
Dock of Northwest Detroit, Past District 
Governor William Chapman, an honorary 
member of the Battle Creek club, and Dr. 
Alfred Wishart of Grand Rapids were 
among the speakers. 

President Ben Dean of the Grand Rap- 
club acted as toastmaster on the 
occasion of the opening night party at the 
Pantlind Hotel. Vice-President William 
R. Vis and general convention chairman, 
together with Kiwanians of Grand Rap- 
ids, helped to make the convention one 
that was characterized by enthusiasm, in- 
spiration, fun and wonderful fellowship. 

Past Chairman Foster C. Jones of the 
International Committee on Music, Chair- 
man Waldo Gutowsky of the district 
Committee on Music and Haydn Morgan 
led the community singing. 

Arthur E. Pierpont of 


ids 


Owosso was 





Past district governors of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District have donated mahal for annual 
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The School Boys’ Safety Patrol of the Pasco High School at Dade City, Florida, is is sponsored by the 


Dade City Kiwanis club. 
Mobley, Leo Baldwin, Norman Blocker, 


Bottom row, left to right: 
Walter Bugbee, Franklin Hunt, President W. W. Huckabay 


Eugene Hester, Captain, Wade Croft, Dannis 


of the Kiwanis Club of Dade City who is presenting the Safety Certificate in the National Safety 
Council to Professor Paul T. Delavan, and Master Jimmie Huckabay, son of President Huckabay. 


Dade City Kiwanians have also established a School Boys’ 


Safety Patrol in the elementary schools 


in Dade City. 


chosen as District Governor for 1933 and 
the following Kiwanians were elected as 
lieutenant-governors: Division I., Dr. Rus- 
sell F. Fenton, Strathmoor, Detroit; Di- 
vision II., Stanley Johnston, South Haven 
Division III., Frank D. Smith, Muskegon; 
Division IV., L. G. Kurtz, Flint; Division 
V., Dr. Bert R. Parrish, Battle Creek; 
Division VI., Howard B. Allen, Wyan- 
dotte; Division VII., Dr. John D. Lafay- 
ette, Northwest Detroit; and Division 
VIII., Emory D. Pierce, Sault Ste. Marie. 
Bay City selected as the 1933 con- 
vention city. 

On the occasion of the governor's ball, 
International President Endicott again 
addressed the assemblage and was intro- 
duced by Past International Trustee 
Michael A. Gorman of Flint. Cameron 
McLean, popular baritone of the Central 
Detroit club, sang several songs. 

Splendid entertainment provided 
for the ladies including a reception for 
Mrs. Carl E. Endicott and Mrs. Edward 
B. Flack, bridge, theatres, a fashion 
furniture show and tea and en- 
tertainment at the Blythefield Country 
Club. 


was 


was 


show, a 
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ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 


AULT Ste. Marie, Ontario, proved to be 
an admirable host when Kiwanians from 
every section of the Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time District met there to hold their an- 
nual district convention, September 18-20. 
International Trustee Isaac P. McNabb 
was present .and District Governor Charles 
A. Fowler presided at the meetings. 
The opening event, The Religious Mu- 
sicale, proved an interesting feature. An 
excellent address was given by Hon. Chase 
S. Osborn, former Governor of Michigan. 
Contributions were made by the London 
Chorus, which is. under the leadership of 
Kiwanian Bert Weir, and. other guest ar- 


tists. A sincere welcome was extended by 
His Worship the Hon. James Lyons and 
replied to by International Mc- 
Nabb. 


Trustee 


During the business sessions the tasks 
to which the delegates gave earnest atten- 
tion were lightened by the spirit of song 
under the direction of Walter Hugill of 
Sault Ste. Marie. Comprehensive reports 
given by District Governor Fowler 
and District Secretary-Treasurer Harry 
C. Murphy. The address by Judge Joseph 
Wearing of London, Ontario, on “Kiwanis 
and the Golden Mean” was an inspiration 
to greater service. Worth-while discussion 
resulted from well prepared addresses by 


were 


various lieutenant-governors: F, P. Daw- 
son discussed “Should a Club Adopt a 
Permanent Continuing Objective?” Owen 


J. Callary told of the “Responsibilities of 
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a Club to District and International.” Dr. 
Robert E. Hipwell discussed “How to 


Strengthen the Personnel of a Club.” 
Arthur T. Claxton told “How to Induce 
Former Kiwanians to Again Become 


Members.” 
Harris of the 
explained “The 
ihe Maritimes.” 

Group conferences of presidents 
vice-presidents, district trustees, and sec- 
retaries proved most helpful. Summarized 
reports of these conferences were _ pre- 
sented at the general session by the chair- 
men, John W. Lawrence, Windsor, On- 
tario, P.C. Mansell, Toronto, Ontario, and 
Albert E. Willard, Galt, Ontario. Mind- 
ful of great services rendered, the con- 
vention stood in silence following fitting 
reference by Past District Governor Wil 
liam A. Lewis to those who had passed 
on. An interesting talk was given by 
International Trustee McNabb. 

In presenting his report on the district 
publication “K-Ray,” which was enthusi- 
astically approved, Editor J. Smyth Carter 
informed the convention that all reports 
of officers and chairmen would be sent 
forward to every Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time Kiwanian through the medium of the 
publication, thus carrying the convention 
benefits to the individual members. 

High spots in entertainment were many. 
At the Fellowship Luncheon, District 
Governor Edward B. Flack of the Michi- 
gan District speaker and 
brought greetings to which District Gov- 
Fowler responded. Past District 
Bevan Hay presided at one 


District Trustee Reginald V. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, club 
Progress of Kiwanis in 


and 


was guest 
ernor 
Governor J. 
of the luncheons. 

At the governor’s banquet a splendid 
message was delivered by Hon. W. G. 
Martin, Minister of Public Welfare in the 
Province of Ontario, who was presented 
by Past District Governor William R. 
Cockburn. The governor's ball followed 
by a “Cabaret Dansant” the next night 
proved to be very entertaining. The fol- 
lowing day a trip was made to Agawa 
Canyon where a fish dinner was served. 





Scene in the patio of the Mission Inn, world-famed Riverside, California, hotel, 


where the Flying 
Squadron of the Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles opened its campaign for support for entertaining the 
“* 1933 Convention of Kiwanis International. 
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Every detail of the convention was per- 
fectly planned in advance by General 
Chairman Welberne Atkin and his com- 
mittee. 

The following district officers were elect- 
ed for 1933: District Governor, Owen J. 
Callary, Montreal, Quebec; Lieutenant- 
Governors, Northern Division, Gordon S. 
Dodington, Toronto, Ontario; Central 
Division, Joseph A. Hearn, Riverdale, To- 
ronto, Ontario; Eastern Division, Gerald 
Martineau, Quebec, Quebec; Western Divi- 
sion, Fred G. McAlister, London, Ontario; 


and Maritime Division, Rev. J. T. Ibbott, 
Saint Stephen, New Brunswick. 
——? 
The Soft-Ball Team of the Kiwanis 


Club of Noranda, Quebec, recently -made 
another trip to Kirkland Lake and suc- 
ceeded in wresting the much-coveted Mac- 
Namarra Cup, emblematic of the cham- 
pionship amongst Kiwanis clubs of the 
north, from the Kiwanis Club of Kirkland 
Lake. This is the third year that such a 
trial has been made. A great reception 
was accorded the team upon its return 


to Noranda. io 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


N beginning their campaign to enlist the 

| support of all California and Nevada 
clubs in the proposal to make the 1933 
Convention of Kiwanis International in 
Los Angeles the foremost in the organi- 
zation’s history, members of the famous 
Flying Squadron of the Los Angeles club 
were greeted at a banquet in the patio of 
the Inn, Riverside, recently by 
Kiwanians of inland Southern California. 
Immediate Past International President 
William O. Harris was a guest. 

Two hundred and six members of clubs 
extending from the Pacific Ocean on the 
west to the heart of the Mojave Desert 
on the east, attended the gala Mission 
Inn session, marking the first of a long 
series of booster sessions for the coming 
convention, Other similar meetings will 
be held in various centers of the district. 
John F. S. D’Aule, general chairman on 
arrangements for the convention, said: 

“This is the first meeting of the Flying 
Squadron since the Detroit Convention, 
where Los Angeles was chosen to be host 
for the 1933 session. 

“Tonight we give notice to Kiwanis 
International that California-Nevada is 
not only willing and eager to entertain 
the thousands of Kiwanians of the United 
States and Canada, but that we are a 
competent and capable host.” 

He then outlined the preliminary ar- 
rangements made and told of the contact 
men appointed to carry the convention 
message into not only the California- 
Nevada District but into the entire west- 
ern zone of eleven states. 


Mission 


Past International Trustee T. Harry 
Gowman, Seattle Kiwanian, who was 
general chairman of the International 


Convention there in 1928, declared that 
if members of other clubs could be given 
a word picture of what Southern Cali- 
fornia offers to the beholder, the conven- 
tion would be a record for attendance. 
The speaker of the evening was Leon 
T. Davis of the University of Southern 
California Law School and a past presi- 
dent of the Palo Alto club, whose chal- 
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. North Dakota, sponsored a picnic for under-privileged and poor children 
Thirty-five Kiwanians escorted the more than one hundred children 


to a nearby resort. 


lenging subject was “Kiwanis Militant in 
Government.” 

While President David S. Bell of the 
Riverside club and his fellow Kiwanians 
acted as hosts, the Flying Squadron as- 
sumed charge of the program, credit for 
the staging of which was given to Dis- 
trict Trustee Harold A. Tiernan, River- 
side, and Oswald G. Lawton, Los Angeles, 
Chairmen of the Committees on Club Re- 
lations of the respective clubs. Spanish 
music and dances were presented. 

Among other Kiwanis notables intro- 
duced were two past district governors, 
Charles E. Millikan of Los Angeles, and 
A. Heber Winder of Riverside, the latter 
Past International Trustee. 


AAA 


NEW YORK 

ECENTLY the Kiwanis Club of El- 

mira, New York, acted as host to the 
clubs in Division IV. at a Field Day fol- 
lowed by a banquet and program in the 
evening. Nearly sixty visiting Kiwanians 
were present and took part in the various 
events. Many prizes were distributed to 
the winners of the athletic events, the 
awards being made following the banquet 
and entertainment in the evening. These 
prizes were donated by Elmira Kiwanians. 
Lieutenant-Governor William A. Shaffer 
was in charge of the affair. 


AAA 
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CAPITAL 
KIWANIS fellowship meeting was 
held in Elkton, Maryland, recently 
to welcome the Capital District loving cup, 
which was delivered to the Elkton club 
by members of the Kiwanis Club of West- 
minster, Maryland. Clubs represented at 
the meeting included Wilmington and 
Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, Baltimore, 
Towson and Havre de Grace, Maryland, 
and Washington, D. C. Dr. J. L. Trone, 
President of the Elkton Kiwanis club, re- 
ceived the cup from President John Albert 
Mitten of the Westminster club. Follow- 
ing the presentation and acceptance of 
the loving cup, toasts were given to its 
continued service by representatives of 
the clubs present. Among the Kiwanis 
notables present were Past District Gov- 
ernor Harry G. Kimball, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Joseph F. MacSweeney and Chair- 
man Edwin F. Hill of the district Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education. 
The Kiwanis Club of Rehoboth Beach, 





Delaware, celebrated its anniversary with 
a ladies night and inter-club meeting re- 
cently. One hundred seventy-five Ki- 
wanians, their ladies and guests, were 
present from Westminster, Elkton, Tow- 
son and Baltimore, Maryland, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Wilmington and Seaford, 
Delaware. A group was also present from 


the Kiwanis Club of Cape May, New 
Jersey. Editorial Writer Roe Fulkerson, 
Jules Brazil, and Convention Manager 


Merton S. Heiss were in attendance and 
contributed to the success of the meeting. 

The celebration was an all-day affair. 
It began with a luncheon at the Country 
Club at noon and the afternoon was given 
over to golf, sports on Rehoboth bay and 
cards in the Country Club parlors. A 
beach party was provided in the afternoon 
followed by a dinner in the evening. The 
entertainment was splendid. Dancing was 
enjoyed until a late hour. 

Much of the success of the meeting was 
due to the untiring efforts of Lieutenant- 
Governor MacSweeney and President 
Charles S. Horn, Sr. of the Rehoboth 


Beach club. => 


With a splendid program and many 
Kiwanis visitors from other clubs, the 
Winchester, Virginia, club recently ob- 
served its tenth anniversary. District 
Governor Henry A. Converse and Imme- 
diate Past District Governor F. Berry 
Plummer were among the guests and 
were principal speakers. Kiwanians were 
present from Fredericksburg, Washington, 
Hagerstown, Cumberland, Alexandria, 
Harrisonburg and Arlington. With Dr. 
George G. Snarr, President, presiding, 
members and their guests heard a story 
of continued growth of the club during 
the past ten years and a tale of extending 
activities from year to year. Andrew 
Bell, ten-year Secretary of the club, read 
a letter from International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker praising the good 
work of Winchester Kiwanians. 


ALABAMA “ “ “ 

ISTRICT Governor John Kimbrough 

Watkins of Opelika was present at a 
joint meeting of the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Tuscumbia, Florence and Sheffield at the 
Sheffield Hotel and delivered an inspira- 
tional address on “Kiwanis Knowledge 
Keeps Kiwanians Keen.” A splendid pro- 
gram was provided. Lieutenant-Governor 
Warner W. Fussell presided. 
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The Dallas P 


ROP PENNIES 
FOR UNEMPLOYED HERE— 
Penny Provider Plan, Sponsored by 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce and 
the Kiwanis Clubs of Dallas and Oak 
Cliff,” is the neatly printed invitation 
on some 700 quart fruit jars placed 
close to cash registers and prominent 
places in stores, restaurants, movie 
houses, banks and other places of 
business in the City of Dallas, Texas. 

These two Kiwanis clubs success- 
fully carried through this project in 
February, March and April and 
raised approximately $3,000.00 by the 
gifts of coppers for relief of the un- 
employed and needy in Dallas. This 
money was expended at the rate of 
$2.00 per day to men in performing 
civic improvement work such as clean- 
ing ditches, conditioning flower beds 
and beautifying public parks, for 
which funds are not available; and to 
women as practical nurses to fight 
influenza and pneumonia in destitute 
homes where whole families have been 
afflicted. 

This employment project resulted 
in furnishing employment to more 
than 800 worthy men and women of 
Dallas. Included in the employment 
were 117 practical nurses who were 
assigned to homes in Dallas, where 
illness existed, and where the bread- 
winner was without employment. It 
has been stated by the Director of 
Public Welfare in Dallas, that because 
Kiwanis made this service possible, it 
resulted in actually saving the lives 
of a number of people who were 
critically ill and not financially able 
to employ a nurse. 

“The funds collected under our 
plan have not only been a financial 
help but a morale builder as well, 
bearing out the supposition that self- 
respecting men or women prefer to 
work for their subsistance than accept 
charity. Many of those benefited have 
earned their first money in months,” 
said one prominent Kiwanian. 

The Penny Provider Plan was 
adopted and put into effect by the 
Dallas and Oa}: Cliff Kiwanis Clubs 
at the invitation of Arthur L. Kram- 
er, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Each Kiwanian accepted a 


minimum of four fruit jars and placed 
them where he thought were the best 
locations. Immediately after the weekly 
luncheon each place was _ visited, 
the pennies collected and deposited in 
a bank to a special account to be dis- 
tributed as directed by Oscar H. 
Koch, Director of Public Works for 
the City, and Mrs. Albert Walker, 
City Welfare Director. Applicants 
were interviewed by Mrs. Walker who 
distributed the clearance cards and the 
men reported to Mr. Koch for duty. 
A minimum of two days’ work a week, 
in rotating order, was the schedule. 
While no certain amount was solicit- 
ed, just odd pennies asked for, a pen- 
ny for each meal was suggested from 
the employed citizens of Dallas. The 
meal-time reminder was based upon 
the thought that a person who has en- 
joyed breakfast, lunch and dinner 
would be glad to give a penny for the 
fellow who was less fortunate and par- 
ticularly when it is known that the 
unfortunate man will be furnished 
with several days of employment each 
week because of his coéperation. 
As a reminder of the plan the 
Mayor proclaimed Saturday, March 
12, as “Penny Day” and the Kiwan- 
ians and Chamber of Commerce offi- 
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enny Provider Plan 


By FLORRIE WADE 


cials staged a parade, accompanied 
by the Honor Band of the Dallas R. 
O. T. C. and Harris Brothers Texans. 
About 100 automobiles were in line 
and carried a banner calling atten- 
tion to the plan and to the huge can- 
vas carried by ten men in the middle 
of the parade. A considerable sum 
was tossed in the canvas by the 
throngs gathered to watch the parade. 

Through a gift of a local film com- 
pany and the codperation of the 
downtown and suburban motion pic- 
tures, trailers were thrown on the 
screen, reminding the audiences that 
three pennies each day from every 
employed citizen would provide hun 
dreds of jobs for unemployed men 


and women through the _ spring 
months. 
A huge billboard, also donated, 


carried the reminder to motorists and 
street car posters also called attention 
of shoppers and business people to 
the plan to convert the spare pennies 
into work. The newspapers were very 
generous with their assistance. 
Newsboys, housewives, heads of big 
businesses and the colored population 
were all seen patronizing the Fruit Jar 
Banks. While only pennies were solic- 
(Turn to page 522) 
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Dallas and Oak Cliff, Texas, Kiwanis clubs collect pennies for the needy. 





Left to right: George W. 


McCormick, chairman of the plan; Robert W. White, member and Miss Martha Miller, who maintains 
one of the most flourishing of the fruit jar banks at the Dallas club headquarters. 
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@ Farming Villages Visited 
by Hope, Arkansas 


Nine farming villages in the trade ter- 


ritory of the Kiwanis Club of Hope, 
Arkansas, were visited on nine consecu- 
tive Friday nights for the purpose of 


building a closer union between urban and 
city residents. There was a total attend- 
ance of 2,479. A 
furnished by a string orchestra, featuring 
old songs, and there was a lot of good 
A Kiwanian was in- 


musical program was 


community singing. 
troduced by a 
community as 


leading citizen of each 
the the 
ning, who, after giving an opening talk, 
introduced the Kiwanians and gave their 
classifications. Invocation was given by 
the preacher. A Kiwanian 
was the main speaker on the program. 


chairman of eve- 


community 


Splendid talks on good citizenship were 
given by Kiwanians William S. Atkins 
John P. Speeches on farming 


and Cox. 
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Club Activities 
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From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


were given by the assistant manager of 
the Fruit and Truck Experiment Station 
of the University of Arkansas, located at 


Hope. Capacity crowds always filled the 
school or church auditorium where the 
programs were held. The Hope club 


writes that the success of the nine tours, 
the large attendance of Kiwanians, com- 
munity citizens and farmers was due to 
the excellent and attention de- 
voted to each meeting by Past President 
R. Dewey Hendrix. 


unselfish 


® Comanche, Oklahoma, Helps 
Comanche Schools; Or- 
ganizes Pig Club 

At the beginning of the school year 
1928-1929 the Board of Education of 
Comanche was working earnestly to set 
up departments of vocational agriculture 


and vocational home economics in the 
Comanche High School. Financing the 
undertaking was the big problem. It was 


through the efforts of the Kiwanis club 


that individual members of the club and 
others were interested to underwrite the 
program. Much of the original equip- 


ment and a part of the salaries of the 
vocational instructors the first year were 
paid for out of funds subscribed by busi- 
After the 
self-sup- 


ness and professional people. 
first year the program 
porting. 

The two vocational departments have 
proven profitable. At the present time 
fifty boys, who actually live on the farm 
and are actually engaged in farming, are 
enrolled in vocational agriculture courses. 


was 








the mechani 
Kiwanis Club of Tillamook, Oregon. 





entitling them to free ice cream, free balloons and free rides 
ical devices at the Tillamook County Fair through the efforts of the 
Upper left: Who can blow hardest? 





and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


One hundred girls, about sixty-five being 
from rural districts, are enrolled in the 
home-making courses. Approximately 200 
boys and 300 girls have received or are 
receiving vocational training in the 
Comanche High School. During the past 
years more than 4,000 acres of farm land 
have been terraced and more than a_hun- 
dred head of registered live stock have 
been placed in the community as a result 
of vocational agricultural instruction. 
Comanche Kiwanians helped to make this 
program possible. 


+ 48 
A “back-to-school” movement was en- 
dorsed and has been sponsored by the club 
during the past three years. Rural enter- 


tainment committees have carried pro- 
grams to every rural school in the twenty 
districts around Comanche which send 


transfer students to the local high school. 
It is the goal of the club to reach every 
district at least once a year. Some dis- 
tricts, however, are insistent and more 
than one program is furnished. The talent 
for these entertainments has come 
the membership of the club and the chil- 
dren in the Comanche schools. The Com- 
anche Kiwanis club provides a picnic each 
year for the transfer students, their 
fathers and the school boards 
and teachers from the rural districts. The 
club secured 300 rural transfer pupils this 
year to the Comanche High School. 
Each year the Kiwanis club member- 
ship is divided into committees of two 
and furnished with names of eighth grade 
graduates and their home schoo! district 
names and numbers. Comanche Kiwanians 
keep in touch with educational interests 
of the individual graduates and see that 
they are properly transferred and have 
the proper educational guidance to enroll 
them in some accredited high school. This 
year committees will keep in touch with 
their assigned pupils throughout the school 
year whether they enter school or not. 
High school transfers have increased from 
35 to 300 in the last three years. 
Transportation has helped to solve the 
rural transfer problem. Two years ago 
two thirty-five passenger vans were put 
into operation to transport rural transfer 
students to the local high school. As a 
proof that this move was popular the 
transfer increased from 35 to 185 the sec- 
ond year. Last year five thirty-five pas- 
senger vans were used and by making 
double runs more than 200 children per 
day were transported to the local high 
school. It was through the efforts of the 
Kiwanis Club of Comanche that this good 


from 


mothers, 
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Thirty-one boys were enrolled in the early spring in the 4-H Corn Club sponsored by Kiwanians of 


Hot Springs, South Dakota, and each boy was furnished with enough seed of a pure-bred strain of 
Alta Yellow Dent corn to plant one acre. 


work was made possible. Not one cent in 
extra taxes was necessary to make these 
improvements. The county commissioner 
has built a network of good roads to ac- 
commodate the bus system. High school 
pupils come from twelve miles north and 
south and twenty-eight miles east and 
west to Comanche. Five small non-ac- 
credited high schools have been eliminated, 
Comanche’s school budget has been in- 
creased by more than thirty-five per cent. 
Many boys and girls are attending high 
school that could not have attended an 
accredited school for economic reasons if 


this accommodation had not been pro- 
vided. 
ee 
Three years ago Comanche Kiwanians 


organized a Pig Club. Two registered 
Poland-China gilts were purchased. These 
gilts were given to promising young 
F. F. A. boys. Out of each litter of pigs 
each boy was to return to the club the 
two choice gilts to be assigned to some 
other farm boy. The Pig Club has grown 
until more than 150 registered hogs have 
been placed in the hands of farm boys 
who have been or are now enrolled in the 
vocational agriculture department of the 
Comanche High School. The initial cost 
of this project was only $135. This project 
is under the supervision of the Committe? 
on Agriculture of which the local voca- 
tional agriculture instructor is always a 
member. 

Last year the club presented a pure- 
bred gilt to the lady raising the best 
garden in the Comanche trade territory. 
This year two such prizes will be given. 
One prize will go to the best garden raised 
by a member of the Women’s Farm Club 
and the other to the best garden raised 
by a lady not a member of the farm or- 
ganization. This type of work ties in 
directly with the activity of the two voca- 
tional departments of the local high school. 

In 1931 five of the vocational agriculture 
boys were given free trips by the Kiwanis 
club to the F. F. A. Camp on the Illinois 
River in Eastern Oklahoma for winning 
first prizes in each of the following con- 
tests: Pig club, dairy club, corn club, kafir 
club and cotton club. All expenses were 
paid for the five boys. Meals, cots, swim- 


ming, boating, etc., were enjoyed by the 
winners. 

This Kiwanis club has also been instru- 
mental in providing a moving picture ma- 
chine for the vocational departments. The 
machine is used throughout the school 
system in visual education and particularly 
in conducting adult and evening classes. 
The two vocational instructors find the 
machine very helpful in their work. This 
machine is equipped for use with Delco 
currents and as a part of the equipment 
a Delco light plant mounted on a small 
trailer has been provided. This makes it 
possible to use the machine in all of the 
rural school houses in the surrounding 
territory. Many valuable lessons are given 
adult farmers and their wives through 
visual instruction in this manner. 


® Evansville, Indiana, 
Presents Underpass to City 

The Kiwanis Club of Evansville, Indi- 
ana, formally presented to the City of 
Evansville in the early summer an under- 
pass connecting two sections of Mesker 
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Park, which at regular contractor’s prices 
would have cost $7,000, but was kept 
within the club’s budget by the codpera- 
tion which the Committee on Public Affairs 
obtained with various public agencies of 
the municipal and county governments. 
The tunnel, which is 96 feet long, 8 feet 
wide and 8 feet high, enables the public, 
children especially, to pass from the play- 
grounds to the pavilion and the Kiwanis 
drinking fountain without crossing a high- 
way on which there is heavy traffic. 

The tunnel was designed by- Kiwanian 
Harry E. Boyle, an architect, and the 
mechanical equipment, concrete forms and 
supervision was supplied by G. W. Long, 
another member of the club. 

This outstanding piece of safety work 
was promoted by the Committee on Public 
Affairs of the Evansville club. 


@ Hot Springs, South Dakota, 
Sponsors 4-H Corn Club and 
Child Health Clinic 


One of the most important activities of 
the Kiwanis Club of Hot Springs, South 
Dakota, has been the sponsoring of a 4-H 
Corn Club. 

During the spring of 1932, 31 boys were 
enrolled in this project and Hot Springs 
Kiwanians furnished enough seed of a 
pure-bred strain of Alta Yellow Dent 
corn for each boy to plant one acre. 

Under the direction and leadership of 
Kiwanian Floyd Haley, County Extension 
Agent, these boys have made a careful 
study of seed corn testing methods, corn 
diseases, cultural methods and the proper 
field selection and storage of seed corn, 
thereby showing the need of better corn, 
which plays such a large part in the farm 
program of the county. 

During August, 21 of these boys gathered 
at the Country Club for a corn dinner 
given by their sponsers, the program 
featuring a talk on rodents, their habits 
and control, by H. Haecker of the U.S. 
Biological Survey. Special music was also 
part of the entertainment. The afternoon 





ted to the City of Evansville an underpass connecting 


two sections of Mesker Park. This enables the public, children especially, to pass from the playground 
to the pavilion and the Kiwanis drinking fountain without crossing a highway on which there is heavy 


traffic. 


The entrances are built up with a surface of sandstone of irregular size, with an arch over the 


opening to each stairway of limestone, bearing the lettering ‘‘Kiwanis 1932.” 
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given over to swims in the Evans 
Plunge and visits to the theatre. 

A corn show will feature the Achieve- 
Day Program to be given this fall 
t-H Corn Club will be continued 
year with boy planting a 
field. 


was 


ment 
and the 
another 
five 


each 

acre 
=e Sy 

Recently the club sponsored a Child 

Health Clinic under the supervision of the 


State Board of Health. 

The clinic was directly in charge of 
Margaret S. Koenig of the Division of 
Child Hygiene and she was assisted by 
local doctors and nurses. Twenty-five 
ladies and girls were also present and 
acted as hostesses 


A total of 238 children, representing 149 
families, were examined. Of that number 
126 were boys and 112 were girls. One 
hundred the children were 
from Hot Springs and surrounding mail 
routes and 39 from other towns and com- 
munities. Of the 238 children examined, 
164 were of pre-school age and 74 above 
six years, 

The success of the clinic was due to the 
hard work of Dr. F. W. Bilger, Chairman 


nineteen of 
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Nearly the entire membership of the Kiwanis Club of Oswego, New York, worked on the Health 


Camp painting job in relays of about twenty each. 
conserve finances of a fine charity, one of the Oswego club’s major projects. 
After the work was over, the Kiwanians, 


exceeded $300. 


This was a day of hard work, done gladly to 
The estimated savings 
their ladies and Health Camp attendants 


sat down to a well prepared dinner followed by a song fest and dancing. 


symptoms after one summer at the camp. 


The fourteenth annual newsboys’ “Thanksgiving dinner was § given ‘by = Kiwanis Club of Dallas, Texas, 


last year. 


The dinner was given in the gymnasium of the Y. M. 


A. Building and more than two 


hundred newsboys were present. 


of the Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child, together with members of his com- 
mittee. The local school board tendered 
the use of the high school building which 
was ideal for the purpose. The clinic was 
also of great value in building friendli- 
ness with country neighbors. 


®@ Tubercular Preventorium 
Sponsored by Lexington, 
North Carolina 


The Kiwanis Club of Lexington, North 
Carolina, is interested in a children’s camp, 
a tubercular preventorium, which it has 
operated for ten weeks during the last 
four summers. Thirty children between 
the ages of six and fourteen years are 
sent to this camp each summer. 

Under the supervision of Dr. Grover C. 
Gambrell, Davidson County Health Officer 
and a member of the Lexington club, and 
with the help of a trained nurse, matron 
and cook, these children make an average 
gain in weight from eight to eleven pounds 
during the ten weeks and their general 
health and lung condition are so built up 
that they rarely show any tubercular 


Each spring those who attended the camp 


the preceding year are given X-ray exam- 
inations and of the entire group generally 
not more than two have to be returned to 
the camp the second year. Only one of 
the more than one hundred children who 
have attended the camp has later devel- 
oped active tuberculosis. 

The first year the camp was operated in 
four large army tents; for the last three 
years an old school building been 
utilized with two large open-air sleeping 
porches being built to it. 

The Kiwanis Club of Lexington secured 
funds for establishing this 
of home-talent plays, and the Cities of 
Lexington and Thomasville and the County 


has 


camp by means 


of Davidson, through commissioners, have 
supported the with liberal 
donations. Contributions of fresh vege- 
tables, butter, eggs, etc., have been secured 
from the different rural community cen- 
ters. These supplies were secured by Lex- 
ington Kiwanians. Local dairies have given 
milk, bakeries have given bread and many 


camp very 





For the last four years the Kiwanis | Club of Pern North S eeeclinn: has “operated a a summer camp, 


a tubercular preventorium, for thirty chi 


dren between the ages of six and fourteen years. 
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of the grocerymen and merchants have 
contributed liberally to the camp. 

The Lexington club writes that this sun- 
shine, fresh air, sleep and rest, together 
with an abundance of wholesome eats, 
works wonders with these children. 


@ Cincinnati, Ohio, Helps 
Under-Privileged Children 


Kroger Hills Summer Camp No. 1, 
sometimes known as the Summer Health 
School, is sponsored by the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League for the benefit of under- 
privileged children not over twelve years 
of age who have had tubercular contact 
or are under-weight. 

The camp functions during the summer 
and cares for an enrollment of 206 chil- 
dren under the able guidance of Mrs. 
Sarah Kennedy, supervisor. 

This organization is one of the objectives 
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of the Kiwanis Club of Cincinnati. The 





The ina Hills summer camp is one of a chiculives of the Kiwanis Club of Cincinnati, C Ohio. The 


Kiwanis Kroger Hill Committee provides Kiwanis Kroger Hill Committee shares in providing camp clothing, shoes, playground necessities, etc. 


camp clothing, shoes, playground neces- 
sities, etc. 

















The Kiwanis Club of Colfax, Washington, used the street sign method of stimulating registration in 
its city. Signs were printed on the pavements in the principal corners of the business section. The 
club made a survey of the entire town and urged registration by personal contact. President Otto F. 
Mathiesen and Kiwanians Otto C. Glaser and Rolla Goodrich painted these signs. This is an activity 
that has been carried on by Colfax Kiwanians for years and ‘t has accomplished a great deal of gocd. 


During the early summer the committee 


Kiwanis Club of Casselton, North Dakota, 
with the exception of financial support 
given by some business men of Casselton 
who are not members of the club. Splen- 
did fellowship has been brought about by 
the Play Days and it is the conviction of 
the people of Casselton that they are 
worth-while enterprises. 

The first annual Play Day was held in 
May, 1920. This event has grown from 
year to year and more and more schools 
have taken part until from every corner 
of the county, fathers and mothers from 
farm, village and city gather to view their 
little folks taking part in this day of fun, 
recreation and worth-while information. 

Casselton has a fine setting for this big 
outdoor event. On the flat open prairie 
near the Casselton school there is a big 
grassy field which allows a 160-foot stage 
with a grove of trees as a background. 
Under the bright May sky some 2,000 
school children, appropriately clothed in 
colorful costumes, stage here the spectacle 
which aroused the following enthusiastic 
tribute from Maurice Willows, representa- 





gave a party for the children, including 
a moving picture show. Several songs, 
dances, readings and camp yells were 
, eg by children. A play entitled “Gar- 
den Time” was also provided. Kiwanian 
W. Meredith Yeatman presented an Amer- 
ican Flag to the camp, a gift of Commit- 
teeman William F. Hartman. 

During the latter part of the summer 
the committee visited Kroger Health Farm 
No. 2, another unit of the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League, which has an enrollment 
of 61 colored boys and girls. Supervisor 
Anthony Mees explained the work and 
problems in detail. The Kiwanis Kroger 
Hill Committee also assists in maintain- 
ing this Farm. The committee enjuys this 
work and feels that much good has been 
done. 





@ Cass County Play Days 
Sponsored by Casselton, 
North Dakota 


Cass County Play Days are sponsored 
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An annual county-wide play day is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Casselton, North Dakota. 


and taken care of in every way by the More than 2,000 children take part in the various pageants. 
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tive of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. “Surely it is an 
example of well directed effort that is 
worthy of the attention of the nation. 
This is one of the most magnificent ex- 
amples of play and cultural expression to 
be found in America.” 

Despite the fact that children must be 
trained to take their parts as individual 
groups in their respective schools, prior 
to the big day each of the pageants went 
off smoothly. Dr. C. S. Putnam and his 
Agricultural College Gold Star Band fur- 
nishes the music for the pageants. 

“I believe it is bringing a more whole- 
some view of life to the people of the 
county,” said Miss Caroline J. Evingson, 
County Superintendent and who has 
worked with the Kiwanis Club of Cassel- 
ton in making this splendid activity a 


SUCCESS. 


@ Norman, Oklahoma, Holds 
Rural Community Meetings 


The Kiwanis Club of Norman, Okla- 
homa, has just finished an experiment in 
rural visitation in that it held five consecu- 
tive meetings in rural communities. Plans 
for these meetings were originated by the 
Committee on Agriculture, the chief pur- 
pose in view being to create good will. 
The programs at each meeting were all of 
a light and entertaining nature with an 
occasional inspirational address, commu- 
nity singing, together with an individual 
introduction of each member, telling of his 
business, and then each farmer was intro- 
duced to the club by some selected spokes- 
man. 

The first meeting was held in the Grotts 
School District. The ladies of that neigh- 
borhood supplied a bountiful luncheon. 
More than fifty Norman Kiwanians were 
present, including wives of some of the 
members, and more than forty farmers 
were present. Similar programs were held 
in the other communities. 

This program of rural meetings was in- 
tended as an experimental measure to de- 


termine some idea as to what the club 
might do toward bettering conditions. 
Many new friendships were made and 


Norman Kiwanians suggest that if other 
clubs would try this plan a much closer 
and more harmonious codperation be- 
tween the city and the rural district would 
be the result. 


®@ Abbeville, Alabama, Holds 
County-Wide Farmers’ Meeting 


The Kiwanis Club of Abbeville, Ala- 
bama, recently held its annual county-wide 
farmers’ meeting at McDaniel Springs. 
The meeting started at ten o'clock with 
Lieutenant-Governor Robert C. Edge, who 
is also President of the Abbeville club, 
Rev. L. B. Green, County Agent C. S. 
Keller and Secretary John R. Thornton, 
Jr. in active charge of the program. About 
one thousand farmers and their wives were 
present. In the morning the program was 
composed of songs, music, and speeches by 
Kiwanian L. N. Duncan, Director of Ex- 
tension Service, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Auburn, and Dr. Mell Frazer 
Jackson, Chairman of the district Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. At noon a basket 
picnic was served. 


Following luncheon games were enjoyed 
and prizes awarded. This was followed 
by community singing and a speech by 
Representative Glover of Henry County. 

The Abbeville club, the youngest in the 
district, is continuing its efforts in behalf 
of improvement of agricultural conditions 
and is to be commended for its untiring 
efforts in bringing about a better under- 
standing between the farmer and _busi- 
ness man. 


@ North Wilkesboro, North Carolina, 
Farmers’ Rally 

The Committee on Agriculture of the 
Kiwanis Club of North Wilkesboro, North 
Carolina, with other members coéperating, 
held a Farmers’ Rally Day at the County 
Fair Grounds. More than 2,000 farmers 
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the membership of the South Central Chi- 
cago club, the members of which are 
anxious to build up business interests and 
community spirit of that particular sec- 
tion. The paper gives generous space to 
activities of this club. The club is also 
working with under-privileged children of 
the neighborhood. 


®@ Boscobel, Wisconsin, Presents 
Flag to School; Helps Under- 
Privileged Children 


On the public school grounds in Bos- 
cobel, Wisconsin, stood a fine steel flag 
pole but for years no flag had flown there- 
from. This fact was brought to the at- 
tention of Boscobel Kiwanians who took 
down the flag pole and painted it. The 
superintendent of schools was then notified 








early in the summer. 
rooms. 


attended. Three speakers from the State 
Agricultural College at Raleigh and other 
prominent men addressed the large crowd 
in the forenoon.. Booths were prepared so 
that a luncheon at small cost could be 
purchased and the profits from this were 
sufficient to more than pay the expenses 
of the day’s program. Following the noon 
hour, nineteen thoroughbred Jersey heifers 
and one bull were readily sold at auction 
for more than $38 each. Entertaining fea- 
tures were introduced and participated in 
by many of the farmers. The day was 
declared a most profitable and successful 
occasion. 


@ South Central, Chicago, 
Illinois, Newspaper 
As most people know, Chicago is made 
up of a number of different sections. In 
most of these sections a Kiwanis club is 
functioning and in all of them commu- 
nity newspapers are maintained. 
Inspiration for the starting of the new 
community paper for the section just 
south of the loop in Chicago came from 





00 swimming pool sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Burlington, Towa, 
It is 150 feet long and 100 feet wide and has a bath house with sixty dressing 
After the pool has paid for itself, the money taken in will be devoted to charity. 









was ready for use 


that the club had purchased a flag and 
wanted to have appropriate ceremonies 
for the presentation at such time as was 
convenient for the school. Arrangements 
were completed and a splendid flag rais- 
ing program was held. Four hundred 
eighty pupils of the grades and high school 
were present. The program opened with 
the singing of America, accompanied by 
the school band. President Charles A. 
Blair presented the flag to Miss Thelma 
Moore, president of the graduating class. 
An inspiring address was given by Dis- 
trict Governor William F. Faulkes, who 
made a special trip from Madison to be 
present at this occasion. The local Boy 
Scout Troop raised the flag. Later the 
club had as its guests all members of the 
graduating class and an excellent program 
was provided. 

At the beginning of school. last -year 
Superintendent R. C. Graewin submitted 
a report to Boscobel Kiwanians of under- 
privileged children in the school. To start 
a fund, the Kiwanis club pledged $150. 
It was not te be a direct donation on. the 
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part of individual members, the money 
was to be earned by entertainments, pov- 
erty luncheons, etc. Hearing of this im- 
portant work on the part of the Boscobel 
club, teachers of public schools requested 
to be allowed to do their bit toward help- 
ing the under-privileged children. Other 
donations, including $40 from United 
States Senator John J. Blaine, an hon- 
orary member of the Boscobel club, 
brought a total of $292.55 for the under- 
privileged child fund. Many physical de- 
fects have been corrected. Dr. E. H. 
Spiegelberg, Chairman of the Committee 
on Under-Privileged Child, reports that 
most of the children needing attention 
were cared for before school opened this 
fall. 


@ Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Sponsors 
the Saskatoon Exhibition 
Farm Boys' Camp 

The Farm Boys’ Camp was organized 
and added to The Saskatoon Exhibition’s 
activities in the year 1918. An average of 
about 150 boys attend the camp, together 
with a supervisor for each five boys. 

Competitions are held by the smaller 
agricultural societies throughout the Pro- 
vince of Saskatchewan. The boys are put 
through an examination by one of the 
University Extension Department officials 
and the five boys standing highest are 
then selected as a team representing that 
district. 

It is all very instructive and entertain- 
ing; really a short course in live stock 
and agriculture and leadership training. 
Competitions are held both at the College 


of Agriculture and the  Exhibition’s 
grounds. Prizes are awarded for the 


judging of live stock and field husbandry 
exhibits. offered include scholar- 
ships at the College for grand aggregate 
prizes. 

Through the courtesy of the Saskatoon 
School Board, one of the largest schools 
in the city is placed at the disposal of the 
Farm Boys’ Camp. The boys make this 
their headquarters for the week. The 
Domestic Science Department is utilized 
for the cooking of meals, the play-rooms 
are massive dining halls, the auditorium 
makes ideal sleeping quarters, the pro- 
gram is operated on a_ semi-military 
schedule and by the end of the week the 
boys return to their homes with a fund of 
information that will prove of real value. 


Prizes 
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The Kiwanis Club of Boscobel, Wisconsin, presented « flag to the public schools of that city. A 
splendid flag raising program was held in connection with the presentation. 


> 






District Governor William 


F. Faulkes gave an inspiring address on this occasion. 


Owing to curtailment of grants by the 
Governments and the loss of business due 
to financial stringency, the Exhibition 
Association was faced with no alternative 
but to cancel the Camp unless aid was 
secured. The Saskatoon Kiwanis club, 
together with Mr. W. P. Barrett, local 
manager of the Hudson Bay Stores and 
a member of the club, came to the rescue 
and the 1932 Camp turned out to be very 
successful. the Camp, to- 
gether with their supervisors, were unan- 
imous in their praise, all voting that the 
Kiwanis Club of Saskatoon had rendered 
a real service. 


Members of 


@ Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, 
Raises Funds 
In making up their budget for this year, 


Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, Kiwanians 
were very much concerned as to where 


they were going to get sufficient money 
to carry on extensive under-privileged 
child work in their community. It was 
found that Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
could be secured at a very reasonable fig- 


ure and he gave two very interesting 
talks and provided moving pictures. In 
the afternoon over 1,600 school children 
were admitted and in the evening grown- 
ups enjoyed the same entertainment. The 
Wilkinsburg club cleared a very nice sum 
which was used for under-privileged child 
work this year. 


@ Bayonne, New Jersey, 
Does the Same 

The Kiwanis Club of Bayonne, New Jer- 
sey, conducted its Second Annual News- 
paper Selling Day. After an early lunch- 
eon, members sallied forth wearing “Bay- 
onne Times” aprons and Kiwanis hats. No 
change was given the customers. The net 
profits for just about forty-five minutes 
of work amounted to $141. The purpose 
of this activity was to furnish funds for 
the annual outing given to Binet School 
Children. This outing was held during 
the early summer. 

Bayonne Kiwanians received good pub- 
licity in connection with a Pet Show they 
conducted in conjunction with the Bay- 
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The Saskatoon Exhibition Farm Boys’ Camp was sponsored this year by the Kiwanis Club of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, and W. P. Barrett, a member of the club. 
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onne Exposition. Over one hundred pets 
were exhibited and prizes were awarded 
for the largest, smallest, prettiest and fun- 
niest looking dogs, cats and other pets. 
In addition a prize was given for the 
most unusual pet, which happened to be 
a small South American Anteater. 


®@ San Angelo, Texas, Holds 
Bicycle Field Day 


The Kiwanis Club of San Angelo, Texas, 
held its First Annual Kiwanis Bicycle 
Field Day. Permission was secured to 
use the high school quarter-mile track and 
stadium for this purpose. 
divided in three 
A, open to any boy who had not 
reached his 19th birthday; Class B, re- 
stricted to boys 12 years old but under 
15; Class C, restricted to boys under 12. 

There were 36 entries and several hun- 
dred spectators. The event proved most 
successful every standpoint and 
many more entries are expected in future 
events. 

Perhaps the outstanding event was the 
one-mile relay. The local Western Union 
team issued a challenge to any four-boy 
team. 


Entries were classes: 


Class 


from 


This challenge was accepted by 
three teams, but the Western Union team 
easily won the event. 

Following the Field Day the winners 
were guests of the club at a supper held 
on the where they were 


roof garden, 


presented with prizes. 


@ West Monroe, Louisiana, 
and Levees 


West 


as its major 


The Kiwanis Club of 
Louisiana, selected 


Monroe, 
activity 
for this year the leveeing of the town to 
prevent damage by any future floods. The 
appropriation has been secured from Con- 
gress, Surveys made and approved by the 
War Department, and the securing of the 
right-of-ways about completed. Those in 
charge of the project think work will be- 
gin in about sixty days. All of this has 
been handled by West Monroe Kiwa- 
nians. 


®@ Alton, Illinois, 
Playground Contests 


President Harry C. Sackett of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Alton, Illinois, awarded 
emblems to winners in the city-wide play- 
ground competitions at a public. meeting 
recently, The emblems, bearing the Ki- 
wanis emblem, name of city and figure in- 
dicating first, second or third place, were 
purchased by Alton Kiwanians. The cere- 
mony was held at the Kiwanis-Watertower 
Playground, which was established and 
equipped by the Kiwanis Club of Alton. 


@ Lethbridge, Alberta, 
$550 Tag Day 


The Kiwanis Club of Lethbridge, Al- 
berta, held a successful Tag Day to aid 
the club's major objective—Mothers’ 
Camp at Waterton “International Peace” 
Park. Over $550 was raised. 


@ Trenton, Missouri, 
Girls’ Drum Corps 

The Kiwanis Club of Trenton, Missouri, 
completed the project of forming a girls’ 
drum corps in the Trenton schools, to- 
gether with furnishing drums and uni- 
forms. The approximate cost of this 
splendid work was $1,200. 


@ Grand Island, Nebraska, 
Grows Whiskers! 


The Grand Island, Nebraska, Kiwanis 
club won a whisker growing contest staged 
by members of the local Rotary and Ki- 
wanis clubs in connection with the 75th 
Anniversary Celebration of that city. 
Grand Island Kiwanians also entered a 


float symbolic of their club in the two 
parades held during the celebration. 
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entries and over 30,000 people witnessed 
the races. The club made a little over 
$1,000. 


@ Midland, Ontario, 1,100 Carnival 

Kiwanians of Midland, Ontario, held 
their annual Street Carnival for the rais- 
ing of funds to carry on Children’s Wel- 
fare Work and other activities. This was 
wonderfully supported by citizens and the 
community, the net proceeds being ap- 
proximately $1,100. 


® Dearborn, Michigan, 
Garden Contest 

The Kiwanis Club of Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, offered prizes early in the summer 
for the best three gardens in the Green- 
field section and the best two gardens in 
the Clippert section. These gardens to- 








At the annual exhibition in Lethbridge, 


it in the parade. 
money. 


Alberta, 








took a prominent 
Kiwanians created a float depicting their Mothers’ Rest Camp at Waterton National Park and placed 


Lethbridge Kiwanians part. 


The Lethbridge club which sponsored the Junior Dairy Calf Club furnished prize 
Chairman Earl A. Beck of the committee so successfully managed the activity that the president 
of the exhibition personally thanked the Lethbridge club for its codperation. 


Kiwanians also manned 


a refreshment booth which more than met the cost of the calf club prize list. 


@ Newport News, Virginia, 
$550 Cabaret 

The Kiwanis Club of Newport News, 
Virginia, held a cabaret at which over 
$550 was realized for clinic work. Kiwa- 
nian Earl R. Hatten acted as general 
chairman. The show met with general 
community response. 


@ Saint John, New Brunswick, 
5,061 Free Meals 


During the period March 28 to June 21, 
in conjunction with the Day Nursery of 
the Kiwanis Club of Saint John, New 
Brunswick, there was served 5,061 free 
midday meals to deserving school chil- 
dren. This was in addition to taking care 
of an average of 30 children, under school 
age, daily, which permitted their mothers 
to go to work. 


@ Marietta, Ohio, $1,000 Regatta 
The Kiwanis Club of Marietta, Ohio, 

held its Fifth Annual Mid-East Regatta 

on the Muskingum River. There were 101 


taled over 500 individual plots, all pro- 
vided by the Dearborn Community Chest 
for people who needed the produce. Prizes 
ranged from $10 down to $4 and amounted 
to $30. The club received an exceptionally 
large amount of publicity for this splen- 
did work. 


® Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania, 
Supplies Milk 

A distribution of 32,395 half-pints of 
milk was made to school children during 
the months of January to June, inclusive, 
of the present year through the efforts 
of the Kiwanis Club of Mount Pleasant, 
Pennsylvania. 


@ Albany, Georgia, 
935 Medical Cases 

On August 31, the Kiwanis Club of Al- 
bany, Georgia, observed the tenth anni- 
versary of the opening of the Kiwanis 
Clinic for under-privileged children. Dur- 
ing the year ending August 31, the secre- 
tary’s report for this period showed 238 
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new cases treated, 442 old cases treated, 
118 dental corrections and 137 operations. 


@ Danville, Kentucky, 
Old Fiddlers’ Contest 

Kiwanians J. Sterling Towles and Vir- 
gil Reid of the Kiwanis Club of Danville, 
Kentucky, suggested a series of Old Fid- 
dlers’ Contests, the kind Kentuckians like, 
as a means of raising funds for the club 


treasury. Three contests netted around 
$150. 
@ Cle Elum, Washington, 
Tells the World 
City entrance signs have been com- 


pleted and erected, giving the names and 
meeting dates of the Five Yakima Valley 
clubs, by the Kiwanis Club of Cle Elum, 
Washington. The five clubs listed are 
Cle Elum, Ellensburg, Yakima, Kenne- 
wick and Pasco, Washington. They are 
erected so that any motorist entering the 
city will readily see the large Kiwanis 
emblem and will note the various towns 
and the dates on which clubs meet in 
these five cities. 


@ Alhambra, California, 
Milk, Shoes and Bread 


Alhambra, California, Kiwanians are 
furnishing milk and other food and also 
shoes to the under-privileged of that 
city. Fourteen thousand seven hundred 
loaves of free bread were distributed to 
destitute families during the month of Au- 
gust, making a total of over 34,000 loaves 
having been given away since this good 
work started in May. 


®@ Mount Airy, North Carolina, 
Busy 

At a recent meeting all boys and girls 
winning monograms for athletic prowess 
in the Mount Airy High School during 
1931-1932 were guests of the Mount Airy 
Kiwanis club and the monograms were 
awarded the students at this meeting. 
More than sixty-four were present. 

During the spring months the Mount 
Airy club assisted materially in feeding 
5,000 meals to undernourished children in 
the city schools at an approximate cost 
of five cents a meal. This was made 


possible through the codperation of other 
civic organizations in the city. 
A Farm Boys’ Pig Club was recently 





ie 





Lawrence, Kansas. 








The Kiwanis Club of Barberton, Ohio, has been very active both in maintainin 
rberton, which is the camping center for the Boy Scout 
The administration building is of unusual design and very attractive. 


Camp Manatoc near Ba 
Portage and Medina Counties. 


formed by Mount Airy Kiwanians and 
twenty-one thoroughbred brood sew pigs 
were distributed to farm boys in Surry 
County. Each boy is to return the best 
pig in the first litter to the club for 
further distribution. The club in this 
way hopes to start improving the quality 
of hogs raised for marketing in the 
county. Over $100 was invested in this 
good work by the Mount Airy club. 


@ Saint Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, 
Playground, Movie Shows 

For the third year the Kiwanis Club 
of Saint Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, 
maintained a playground in one of the 
most congested districts of the city. Two 
instructors were employed, one for the 
boys and one for the girls. Gaines and 
handicraft work were taught. 

On two evenings each week during the 
summer, movie shows were given at the 
various city playgrounds throughout the 
city. The films were specially chosen for 
children and were humorous and educa- 
tional. The first showing drew a crowd 
of eight hundred children at one of the 
smaller playgrounds. 


@ Ashland, Virginia, 
Annual Relay Carnival 

The annual Kiwanis Relay Carnival 
held at the athictic field of Randolph- 
Macon College was participated in by 
600 public school children of Hanover 
County. This event is under the aus- 














Boys and their projects of the Vacation Manual Training School sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Left: Kiwanian W. J. Baumgartner, 


originator of the activity, and right, 


Instructor E. T. Burgess. 


and establishing 
roops of Summit, 


pices of the Kiwanis Club of Ashland, 
Virginia, and consists of a series of 
races with the distances appropriately 
scaled to suit the ages of the children. 
The officials are the coach and the ath- 
letes of the college. Individual bronze 
medals are given to every pupil winning 
a race, that is four medals to a race, 
and in addition the club awards a silver- 
loving cup to the winning high school 
and another cup to the successful gram- 
mar school. About a thousand people 
witnessed the races. 


@ Amsterdam, New York, 
Circus Day, Summer Camp Site 

Amsterdam Kiwanians, as usual when 
a circus is in the city, had the young- 
sters of the Children’s Home as their 
guests at a circus lately. Thirty kiddies 
were transported to the grounds in a 
large bus and were furnished with tickets 
and all that goes with a circus. A num- 
ber of Kiwanians acted as caretakers of 
the children during the afternoon. 

The Kiwanis Club of Amsterdam pro- 
vided a summer camp site, laid about 
eleven hundred feet of pipe-line for 
spring water, furnished necessary tables, 
a twenty-four by twenty-four foot swim- 
ming raft, life lines and fife savers for 
the Boy Scouts of Montgomery County. 
This site is located in the Adirondacks 
and made a very suitable place for good 
bathing and boating and was ideal for 


hikes. 


© St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Camp Kiwanis Report 

A very attractive and complete report 
in book form on the operation of Camp 
Kiwanis for the year 1931 was compiled 
by Saint Paul Kiwanians. A _ feature 
story in regard to the summer camp 
conducted yearly by the Kiwanis Club 
of Saint Paul, Minnesota, was carried 
in the November, 1928, issue of the 
Magazine. 


@ Taunton, Massachusetts, 
Has "Old Home Night" 

The “Old Home Night” of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Taunton, Massachusetts, 
was a huge success. Former members 
as well as present members were in at- 
tendance and a very interesting program 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 








Executive Committee Meeting 
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HE Executive Committee of the 
International Board of Trustees 


held a meeting in Chicago on Septem- 
ber 24, 1932, at which were present: 
Carl E. Endicott, President; William 
©. Harris, Immediate Past President; 
Joshua L. Johns, Vice-President; 
Trustees Callen, Hatfield, McNabb; 
Walter R. Weiser, Treasurer; Fred. 
W. Parker, Secretary; and George 
Kimball, Assistant Secretary. 
The Secretary announced that the 
National Home Planting Bureau of 
the American Association of Nursery- 
men had conferred the “Distinguished 
Award” upon Kiwanis Inter- 
national in recognition of beautifica- 


W. 


Service 


tion work in planting of trees, etc. 
The announcement was also made 
to the Executive Committee by the 
Secretary concerning the contribution 
of 50c per member forwarded by the 
Petersburg, Virginia, club to assist the 
organization in its present financial 
The club was assured of the 
appreciation of the Board for 


needs. 
sincere 
this thoughtful gift inspired by deep 


, a 


interest in and to Kiwanis 
International. 

Chairman Feeger of the Committee 
on Convention Program submitted to 
the committee some preliminary sug 
gestions for the program of the an- 


loyalty 


nual convention in Los Angeles next 


June. These and other suggestions 
concerning the program were given 
thoughtful consideration. There is 


excellent prospect of a program of 
unusual fitness and inspiration being 
planned for Los Angeles. 

A tentative program for the Inter 


national Council was submitted by 
Immediate Past President Harris, 
chairman of the Board Committee 
on Council Program. After general 


discussion the program was approved 
with slight modifications suggested. 
The Finance Committee, which held 
its usual meeting the day preceding 
the meeting of the Commit- 
tee, submitted its together 
with the auditor’s reports for July 
and August. These statements showed 
that for the June 


Executive 
report, 


six months ending 
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30 the income from all sources was 
over $23,000 less than that budgeted. 
But in spite of this, further decreased 
income, careful budgetary control and 
certain savings under the budget have 
resulted in closing the six months’ 
period with an excess of income over 
expenditures of $110.37, providing 
that the Detroit club makes the pro- 
posed adjustment on its convention 
guarantee. 

President Endicott reported upon 
with the Detroit club 
and his suggested settlement of the 
convention agreement, and upon rec- 
ommendation of the Commit- 
tee, action was taken in support of 
his position. 

During the meeting the 
was received concerning the accidental 
death of Past International Trustee 
Charles W. Gold of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, while out hunting. Resolu- 
tions of sympathy were adopted and 


his conference 


Finance 


sad news 


copies sent to the Greensboro club 
and to Mrs. Gold. 

The next Board meeting will be 
held November 16, 1932, and the 


International Council will meet No- 


vember 17-19, 1932. 
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Efficiency Contest Reports 
for 1931. Il. West Palm 
Beach Winner in Silver 
Division 

(From page 500) 


of law were explained at this meeting, 
and also some of the detail work at- 
tached to the operation of a law firm. 

5. One of our meetings was de- 
voted to vocational guidance, at which 
time all members of the vocational 
guidance class were guests. 

6. There were approximately fifty 
individual conferences with the high 
school students this year by outstand- 
ing and leading business and profes- 
sional men. 

E. BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 

1. The club furnished three speak- 
ers for “Hi Y” State Conference and 
entertained 105 of these delegates at 
a dinner. 

2. Individual Kiwanians furnished 
meal tickets and books to 15 needy 
high school students. 

3. Secured employment to enable 
six students to remain in school and 
two additional students were enabled 
to graduate through such employment. 

4. The club secured employment 
for high school boy of Children’s 
Home after school hours and on Satur- 
days. 

5. The club furnished a total of 
6,120 luncheons to under-privileged 
children throughout the school year. 

6. Palm Beach County won award 
of State Health Cup for healthiest 
schools in the state. No boy has been 
sent to a reformatory from this county 
in the last five years. This club has 
been given full credit for both of the 
above. 

7. A member of our club heads the 
American Legion Junior Baseball Pro- 
gram for Palm Beach County in which 
more than five hundred boys have 
played baseball this season, the high- 
est average per population of any 
town or city in the United States. 

8. One hundred per cent member- 
ship transported and paid for 125 
boys and girls to hear Admiral Byrd’s 
lecture. 

9. The club donated funds for 
transportation for 66 Boy Scouts to 
attend summer camp. 

10. The Kiwanis Camp conducted 
at Jupiter, Florida, provided for 55 
under-privileged boys. These boys 
were given one week in camp at Du- 
Bois Park. The program included 
setting-up exercises, character-build- 
ing talks, hikes, athletics, vocational 
guidance, and lectures, stunt commit- 
tees and athletic committees codperat- 
ing as well. A menu prepared by a 
dietician resulted in a net gain of two 


to six pounds in weight for each boy. 
11. Members of club organized and 
sponsored a Girl Scout troop. 


F. MISCELLANEOUS: 


1. The club assisted in formulating 
the Beautification Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and through 
this agency several down-town vacant 
properties have been cleaned up and 
planted with shrubs and palms. 

2. The club secured and planted 
one mile of hibiscus plants along 
Flagler Drive facing Lake Worth. 

3. Twenty members helped beau- 
tify the neighborhood in which they 
live by having vacant lots cleaned. 
Through the efforts of one member, 
500 signs were removed. The club 
influenced one of the gasoline dis- 
tributors to remove old signs and plant 
shrubs at all their stations. 

4. Members spent 7,976 hours dur- 
ing the year in civic work other than 
Kiwanis. Members spent 6,153 hours 
on personal service work on behalf of 
under-privileged children. A Kiwanis 
committee, on invitation from City 
Commission, spent 1,400 hours on re- 
financing plan for city. 

5. Seventy-three members have 
given free rent, milk, food or clothing 
to individuals or families. Thirty-two 
members have helped toward educat- 
ing boys or girls other than their own. 
The club gave 993 books and maga- 
zines to schools, hospitals, County 
Farm and Salvation Army. 

6. Our club, having 100 members, 
found employment for 100 persons. 

7. The club distributed West Palm 
Beach literature to 500 Chambers of 
Commerce. Our club assisted in 
Chamber of Commerce membership 
drive. Nine of 35 directors of Cham- 
ber of Commerce are members of 
Kiwanis club. 

8. In conjunction with other civic 
clubs this club put on an act in a 
play for the benefit of correcting the 
acoustics in the High School Audito- 
rium. 

9. Teams totaling 30 Kiwanians 
raised $3,600 on the Community Chest 
drive and 100 per cent of membership 
contributed. 

10. For the third consecutive year 
a Kiwanian has been awarded the 
Civitan Medal for the greatest serv- 
ice to the community during the 
year 1931. 

11. A club committee started a 
training school for young ladies to 
prepare them for jobs in local resort 
hotels, having received assurance that 
local labor would be used in prefer- 
ence to outside help if proper material 
could be found here. 

12. Clippings on file show over 
1,800 inches in news items given club 
by local papers, besides two full pages 
devoted to Kiwanis during Interna- 
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tional convention. We were also given 
541 inches of advertising for Benefit 
Show. New York papers gave over 
300 inches in news items. 

13. A committee from our club 
handled the Christmas purchasing 
publicity campaign for the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

14. Two inter-club golf tourna- 
ments were held. Approximately 20 
Kiwanians participated each time. 


ll. ATTENDANCE 


We are proud to show our yearly 
attendance schedule with a total aver- 
age for the year of 91.79% with 44 
members having 100% attendance and 
six 100% meetings. 


Member- Attend- Per 
Meeting ship ance Cent 
Jan. 7 100 96 96 
14 100 89 89 
21 99 93 93.9 
28 99 92 92.9 
Feb. 4 97 88 90.7 
11 97 91 93.9 
18 98 98 100 
25 98 90 91.8 
Mar. 4 99 90 90.9 
1] 99 94 94.9 
18 99 92 92.9 
25 99 91 91.9 
Apr. 1 99 94 94.9 
8 95 86 90.5 
15 95 82 86.3 
22 99 90 90.9 
29 99 89 89.9 
May 6 99 99 100 
13 98 80 81.6 
20 99 95 95.9 
27 99 87 87.8 
June 3 99 89 89.9 
10 97 87 89.9 
17 97 81 83.5 
24 97 87 89.6 
July 1 95 87 91.5 
8 96 88 91.6 
15 96 85 88.5 
22 96 80 83.3 
29 96 79 82.2 
Aug. 5 96 86 89.5 
12 96 85 88.5 
19 96 7 90.6 
26 96 83 86.4 
Sept. 2 94 80 85.1 
9 94 87 92.5 
16 95 81 85.7 
23 95 80 84.2 
30 95 88 92.6 
ot <F 92 84 91.3 
14 92 80 86.8 
21 92 90 97.8 
28 98 98 100 
Nov. 4 97 94 96.9 
11 97 95 97.9 
18 97 89 91.7 
25 97 85 87.6 
Dec. 2 100 100 100 
9 100 100 100 
16 100 99 99 
23 100 100 100 
30 100 99 99 
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iil. PROGRAMS 


The following is a detailed report 
of the meetings throughout the year: 

Jan. 7—Ladies Night. Installation 
of officers. Speech by outgoing and 
incoming presidents. Specialty dances. 
Bohemian glass blower. Stunts. Ban- 
quet dinner. Dancing from ten till one. 


Jan. 14—Program in charge of 
Attendance Committee. Attendance 
stressed. Speaker, George F. Bensel, 


pioneer developer. Subject, “The De- 
velopment of Palm Beach County.” 
Club singing and entertainment. 

Jan. 21—Program in charge of all 
members born in January. Number 
of prominent Palm Beach residents 
were guests. Speaker, John F. Harris. 
Subject, “World Wide Conditions.” 
Entertainment and music. 

Jan. 28—Program in charge of 
Efficiency Contest Committee. The 
necessity for committees to codperate 
in undertaking and reporting on com- 
mittee work was stressed. Speaker, 
Dr. Alfred Wagg, minister. Subject, 
“Service.” 

Feb. 4—Program in charge of 
Under-Privileged Child Benefit Com- 
mittee. Plans were outlined for an- 
nual benefit performance to be held 
during February and committee work 
assigned. 

Feb. 11—Prominent wealthy Palm 
Beach residents were present. Hon- 
orary members, five men who pre- 
sented golf course to West Palm Beach 
re-initiated into club membership for 
the year. Features, music and a 100% 
attendance meeting. 

Feb. 18—Program in charge of men 
born in February. Speaker, Rev. A. 
Dougherty, S. J. Subject, “Efficiency.” 
Report on progress of annual benefit. 
Singing and stunts. 

Feb. 25—-Program in charge of 
Kiwanis Education Committee. Inter- 
national Treasurer Walter R. Weiser, 
present, also Grady Burton, Florida 
District Governor, and Arthur Ham- 
merstein, Lieutenant-Governor. All 
made short speeches. Plans were made 
for entertaining visiting Canadian 
delegation. 

March 4—Program in charge of 
Kiwanians who are winter visitors. 
Speaker, Anthony W. Strauss of Bos- 
ton, world traveler. Entire program 
was carried out and arranged by visit- 
ing Kiwanians. 

March 11—Program in charge of 
men born in March. Speaker, Dr. 
William M. Hudson, President Black- 
burn College. Subject, “America’s 
Most Exclusive College.” Also Dr. M. 
Sayle Taylor, vaudeville performer. 

March 18—Program in charge of 
Agriculture Committee. Meeting held 
at Bertana and Benoist Farms with 
luncheon on the farm. Speaker, R. 
W. Dunlap, Assistant Secretary of the 


Department of Agriculture; also Mr. 
L. M. Rhodes of the State Marketing 
Commission. 

March 25—Speaker, Representa- 
tive R. K. Lewis. Entertainment, 
musical numbers by club members, 
rehearsing annual minstrel show. 
Election of delegates to International 
convention at Miami. 

April 1—Program in charge of 
Stunts Committee. “All Fools Day.” 
Speaker, Dr. J. C. Crist. Subject, 
“Conservation of Wild Life.” 

April 8—Program in charge of Per- 
sonal Service Committee. Speaker, 
Adj. E. F. Breazeale, Salvation Army. 
Subject, “Charity Work.” Musical 
numbers, club singing. 

April 15—Program in charge of 
members born in April. Biographies 
of each man born in April were read. 
Vocal soloist, violin soloist, club 
singing. 

April 22—-Wives of Kiwanians were 
present. Plans were made for enter- 
tainment of 1,000 guests on motorcade 
from Miami Convention. Selections 
by Kiwanis Mens’ Orchestra. Stunts. 

April 29—Program in charge of 
On-to-Conventions’ Committee. Speak- 
er, Ed. Moylan of Miami. Plans 
were made to entertain delegates pass- 
ing through. Club completed 100% 
registration of members to Miami 
Convention. 

May 6—Club members joined 
luncheon served to 1,000 visitors from 
Miami Convention. Supplying the 
program of entertainment for the 
luncheon and many cars for motor- 


cade. A 100% attendance meeting. 
May 13—-Humorous debate, par- 
ticipated in by four Kiwanians, 


“Should Utilities be Taxed.” Presen- 
tation of local golfers on four-man 
team who won International trophies 
at the Miami Convention. 

May 20—Program in charge of 
members born in May. Biography of 
each man born in May. Speaker, 
Howard Selby, local banker and di- 
rector of Rotary International. Sub- 
ject, “My Duties and Experiences as 
a director of Rotary.” 

May 27—Program in charge of 
Publicity Committee. Speaker, Ralph 
I. Vervoort, Manager of Clvde-Mal- 
lory Steamship Line, Miami. Subiect, 
“Necessity of Advertising Florida.” 

June 8—Program in charge of 
Public Affairs Committee. Sveaker, 
H. E. Robinson, Secretary of Palm 
Beach Chamber of Commerce. Club 
singing and stunts. 

June 10—Program in charge of 
Past President E. B. Donnell, Mayor 


of city. City Commission guests of 
club. Speaker, City Attorney. Also 
short talks by Commissioners. Fea- 


tures and singing. 
June 17—Program in charge of 
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members born in June. Travel talk 
by Dr. F. M. Fox, European traveler 
and local minister. Vocal solo. 

June 24—Program in charge of 
Under-Privileged Child Committee. 
All workers, two dentists, two doctors, 
five nurses and all others coéperating 
were guests of club. Several short 
speeches, entertainment and features. 

July 1—Program in charge of Ki- 
wanis Education Committee. Kiwanis 
education talk by three members of 
committee. Three new members wel- 
comed and initiated. Vocal duet. 

July 8—Program in charge of Past 
President. A “Wise Cracking” meet- 
ing. Stunts. Placards placed over 
the room with humorous signs. Sing- 
ing. Fun and frolic. 

July 15—Beach party at Seaspray 
Pool. Wives and children of Kiwanians 
present. Water sports, music and 
singing, picnic dinner. 

July 22—Plans were made for 
boy’s summer camp. Speaker, Mr. 
Howard Selby. Subject, “The Rotary 
Convention at Vienna.” Special music 
and singing. 

July 80—Program in charge of 
members born in July. Speaker, 
Blaney Himes. Subject, “Hurricanes.”’ 
Some boys from Kiwanis Summer 
Camp were present. Trick violinist 
and vocal numbers. 

Aug. 5—Program in charge of Ki- 
wanis Education Committee. Speaker, 
Dr. J. A. Powell, Past President of 
club. Kiwanis baseball played by 
asking and answering questions. 

Aug. 12—Program in charge of 
new members of the club. Speaker, 
Judge Ernest Metcalf. Subject, “The 
Reserve Officers’ Association.” Stunts 
and music. 

Aug. 19—Observed 10th anniver- 
sary of club. Historian gave history. 
Farce “A Fatal Quest” was presented 
by club members. 

Aug. 26—Official visit of lieutenant- 
governor. Plans made for the enter- 
tainment of district convention in our 
city. Speaker. Lieutenant-Governor 
Hammerstein. 

Sept. 2—Program in charge of Eff- 
ciency Contest Committee. All com- 
mittees urged to codperate with Eff- 
ciency Committee. Speaker, Ralph 
Reynolds, President Water Company, 
Subject, “The City’s Water.” 

Sept. 9—Kiwanis Education Com- 
mittee in charge of program. Humorous 
debate on horse racing. Speaker, Pro- 
fessor A. E. Harbin, Superintendent 
of Schools. Subject, “The Reorgan- 
ization of Our Schools.” 

Sept. 16—Father and Son Day. 
Each Kiwanian brought his son or 
under-priviledged protegé to the 
luncheon. A program of entertain- 
ment, blackface comedy and dialect 
reading. 
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Sept. 23—Official visit of district 
governor also assistant district secre- 
tary. Final plans announced for dis- 
trict convention. Singing and stunts. 

Sept. 30—Ladies’ Night. Grand 
march. Square dance. Virginia reel. 
Specialty dances. Vocal duet. Eve- 
ning of fun followed by dance. 

Oct. 7—Program in charge of Inter- 
Club Relations Committee. Enter- 
tainers who have visited other clubs 
in division gave home-coming pro- 
gram. Orchestra and specialty dance. 

Oct. 14—Meeting in charge of past 
piesidents. Past presidents told what 
they would do if they were again 
president. Convention publicity papers 
distributed. Music and singing. 

Oct. 21—Program in charge of men 
born in October. Speaker, Jewish 
Rabbi Dr. Herman. Subject, “The 
Common Denominator.” Singing. 

Oct. 28—Club entertains district 
convention. Members registered 100% 
and Kiwanis wives 100%. 100% at- 
tendance. 

Nov. 4 
Singing. 

Nov. 10—Met with Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Speaker, P. C. 
Reese. Subject, “Preparedness.” Music 
by visiting orchestra. Specialty dances. 

Nov. 18—Program in charge of Vo- 
cational Guidance Committee. Speaker, 
Dr. Carl N. Herman. Subject, ‘“Vo- 
cational Guidance.” 

Nov. 25—Program in charge of 
men born in November. Talk by 
Building Specialist on “Termites.” 
Stunts, biographies and singing. 

Dec. 2—Program by Citizenship 
Committee. Speaker, Bishop N. S. 
Thomas. Subject, “Citizenship.” 
Humorous stunts and features. 

Dec. 9—Past Presidents’ program. 
Speaker, Judge Ernest Metcalf. Sub- 
ject, “The Constitution of the United 
States.”” Entertainment features. 

Dec. 16—Program in charge of 
members born in December. Club 
turned into a humorous school. Spell- 
ing, singing, ete. Incoming and out- 
going lieutenant-governors, guests and 
speakers. 

Dec. 23—Christmas program in 
charge of Good Cheer Committee. 
Speaker, Rev. Wm. P. S. Lander. 
Subject, “Christmas.” Special Christ- 
mas music. 

Dec. 30—New members of club 
have charge of program. Father Time 
and Baby New Year appeared on the 
program. Humorous reading. Spanish 
soloist. Singing. 


IV. COMMITTEES AND 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


a—Committees 
The entire membership was _ ab- 

sorbed to fill all committees. 
Committee chairmen have 





Election of officers. Voting. 


met 


monthly in addition to regular weekly 
meetings. All committees had an at- 
tendance of 87.3 per cent, the lowest 
being 71.2 per cent and the highest 
100 per cent. The following commit- 
tees were in operation during the year. 


List of Committees 


Attendance, Birthday, Efficiency, 
Benefit Performance, Kiwanis Educa- 
tion, Visiting, Inter-Club, Stunt, Per- 
sonal Service, Publicity, Public Af- 
fairs, Past President, Agriculture, 
Business Standards, Music, Athletic, 
Under-Privileged Child, Entertain- 
ment, On-to-Conventions, Vocational 
Guidance, Citizenship, Membership, 
Programs, Reception, Classification, 
Finance, Good Will and Grievance, 
Chart, House. 
b—Social Activities 

Jan.—Kiwanis ladies attended in- 
stallation of officers, which was fol- 
lowed by dance. 

Feb.—Assisted Junior Woman's 
Club with local talent play and enter- 
tained participants at luncheon. Put 
on Sixth Annual Under-Privileged 
Child Benefit Show in Palm Beach 
assisted by many world famous ar- 
tists. This performance netted in 
excess of $17,000.00 which was added 
to our trust fund for under-privileged 
child work. 

April—Ladies were present at 
noonday luncheon, and plans were 
laid for entertaining ladies passing 
through to Miami Kiwanis Convention. 





May—Entertained New England 
delegation enroute to Miami with 
dinner, program and dance. Club 


served luncheon in our city to 1,000 
ladies on motorcade from Miami Con- 
vention. All Kiwanians and wives of 
club attended International Conven- 
tion at Miami. 

June—Participated in Annual Stunt 
Night by Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club, Kiwanians and wives 
attending and contributing a stunt. 

July—Kiwanians, wives and chil- 
dren had beach party, with picnic 
dinner and water sports. 

September—Father and Son Ban- 
quet took place at regular luncheon. 


Ladies night. Entertainment and 
dance. 
Oct.—Entertained district conven- 





tion, all members and wives register- 
ing and participating in social activ- 
ities. 

Nov.—Met with Junior Chamber of 
Commerce for noonday luncheon. 





V. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


There are eight Kiwanis clubs in 
the Southeastern Division of the 
Florida District of Kiwanis, in which 
West Palm Beach is located. The 
division extends from Melbourne to 
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Coral Gables, a distance of approxi- 
mately 175 miles, 

During 1931 an inter-club visit was 
made to each of the clubs one or more 
times. It is estimated conservatively 
that the total of delegates from our 
club on these visits was 200, that 850 
hours were spent and that 16,000 
miles were traveled. The committee 
held 11 meetings during the year and 
handled 31 pieces of correspondence 
in connection with the visits. We were 
host club to four inter-club meetings, 
of which one was an inter-club-agri- 
culture meeting held at Benoist Farms. 
This meeting was attended by Ki- 
wanians from Delray, Ft. Pierce and 
West Palm Beach, and farmers and 
growers from different sections of the 
county. R. W. Dunlap, first assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture was the prin 
cipal speaker. 

All Kiwanis Night was observed at 
the district dinner held in Miami dur- 
ing the International convention. 
Twenty-one Kiwanians from our club 
attended the meeting. On May 2, we 
were host to a delegation of 71 Ki- 
wanians from the New England States 
en route to the International conven- 
tion in Miami. On October 27 and 28 
during the district convention in West 
Palm Beach we were host to delega- 
tions from more than two-thirds of the 
clubs in Florida at noon luncheons. 
Past International President Henry 
Heinz was the speaker on one occa- 
sion and Hon. Cary Landis, Attorney 
General of Florida on the other. 

Seven of our visits were in the in- 
terest of the district convention and 
in these instances our committee had 
full charge of the program. Speakers 
and entertainment numbers were taken 
from West Palm Beach to the dif- 
ferent clubs. 


VI. RELATION TO DISTRICT 
AND INTERNATIONAL 


100% registrations at Conventions. 
Our club registered 100% at Interna- 
tional convention at Miami and also 
registered 100% at Florida District 
Convention. 

International Convention. Club en- 
tertained approximately 400  Ki- 
wanians and their wives en route to 
Miami. 

About 100 Kiwanian guests were 
entertained by the club at a dance 
preceding convention. 

Flowers were placed in rooms of 
all Kiwanian wives stopping in our 
city en route to the convention. 

More than two thousand glasses of 
fresh cold orange juice were distrib- 
uted to Kiwanians passing through to 
convention. 

Ten trains were met by club, and 
greetings were extended to all by 
local Kiwanians. 
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Four motorcades were formed and 
hundreds of visiting Kiwanians were 
shown the beauty of the Palm Beaches. 

During the convention this club was 
host to more than one thousand Ki- 
wanians’ wives and guests at a noon- 
day luncheon at the Royal Poinciana 
Hotel. 

Over 50 cars were furnished by the 
club in assisting in the transportation 
of guests to the luncheon and return. 

Cars furnished by this club travelled 
a total of more than thirty thousand 
miles in attending and assisting in 
entertaining convention guests. 

Members of this club and _ their 
wives gave more than 3,000 hours to 
the service of entertaining visiting 
Kiwanians during convention week. 

The golf team representing our 
club won cup awarded by Interna- 
tional for team championship; a mem- 
ber of this team also won cup offered 
by International for individual low 
medal score. 

Club quartet entertained at conven- 
tion, on convention floor, at numerous 
district dinners; also broadcasted over 
radio. 


District Convention 
The Florida District Convention 
was entertained by this club. 


District Meetings 


Our club was well represented all 
district meetings and district com- 
mittee meetings. 

Six members of club served on five 
different district committees during 
the year. 


District Conferences 

Club entertained Divisional Con- 
ference for training of 1932 officers, 
three members of our club acting as 
instructors. 


Programs Designated by 
International 

Anniversary Week, United States- 
Canada Week, All-Kiwanis Night and 
Constitution Week were fittingly ob- 
served, 


Reports 

All reports due to International and 
the district have been forwarded 
promptly. Our secretary received 
honorable mention at district conven- 
tion for making best reports of any 
club in district during the year. 

Club has issued a weekly bulletin 
to members and other clubs in this 
division as in past years. 

All dues to district and Interna- 
tional, Magazine subscriptions and all 
other obligations have been promptly 
paid. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. G. Arnoup, President. 
R. H. Buxirock, Secretary. 
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Three Important Economic and Social Problems 


(From page 492) 


ll. Costs of Government 
and Taxation 


During the past year the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States has 
carried on a persistent campaign in an 
effort to educate the people of this 
country that the costs of government, 
federal, state and local, have been 
increasing at an appalling rate and 
that the public burden has now be- 
come unbearable. In many places 
taxes are in default and the situation 
is desperate. 

In 1903 the cost of all government, 
federal, state and local, was 1 billion 
570 millions; in 1913 it had risen to 
2 billions 919 millions, of which 1 
billion 844 millions was for local, 383 
millions for state and 692 millions for 
federal. In 1929 it had risen to 13 
billions 48 millions, made up of 3 
billions 932 millions federal, 1 billion 
990 millions state and 7 billions 126 
millions local. In 1932 the total cost 
is estimated at more than 15 billions. 

On a per capita basis, in 1913 the 
costs of government were about one 
dollar for every 15% dollars of our 
national income; now they are about 
one dollar for every four dollars of 
our national income. 


As illustrative of how the costs of 
government have increased since 1913, 
I would mention a few of the depart- 
ments of our Federal Government: 

In 1913 we spent for Agriculture 
20% millions; in 1931 we spent 297 
millions. 

In 1913 we spent for Commerce 21 
millions, and in 1931 we spent 61 
millions. 

It is fair to state that a consider- 
able portion of this increase in the 
cost of the Department of Commerce 
is due to the taking over by the 
department of certain activities there- 
tofore performed by the Department 
of Interior, such as patents and the 
census. 

In the Department of the Interior, 
in 1913, 218 millions was spent; in 
1923, 355 millions; and in 1931, 71 
millions. The decrease in this depart- 
ment is due, in a measure, to the 
diminishing highway development. 

In 1913 the Department of Justice 
spent 10 millions; in 1931, 44 millions. 

In 1913 the Department of Labor 
spent 3 millions; in in 1931, 12 
millions. 

In 1913 the Navy Department 
spent 134 millions and in 1931, 354 
millions. 

In 1913 the Post Office deficit was 
8 millions; in 1931 it was 145 mil- 
lions. 


In 1913 the Department of State 
spent 5 millions; in 1931, 16 millions. 

In 1913 the Treasury Department 
spent 85 millions; in 1931 it reached 
204 millions. 

In 1913 the War Department spent 
162 millions and in 1931, 478 millions. 

Appalling as these increases in the 
cost of the Federal Government have 
been, the increase in the cost of the 
local state and Federal Governments 
has been larger. 


People Press for More Expenditures 


The costs of government cannot be 
reduced by either the Congress, the 
legislatures of the states or the 
councils of the several municipalities, 
so long as the importunities of the 
people for more expenditures are kept 
up. While it is true that many of our 
statesmen play politics and attempt 
to curry favor with the voters by ask- 
ing for appropriations for unnecessary 
public work and for increase of jobs, 
in most instances our representatives 
are importuned to make these demands 
by the people. 

The importuning public do not 
realize that everyone else is doing the 
same thing, so that the sum total of all 
these demands makes the burden of 
taxes confiscatory. 


Increasing Costs But 
Decreasing Revenue 
Contemporaneously with the in- 
creasing cost of government has been 
the diminishing revenue. During the 
prosperous times ending with the stock 
market debacle of October, 1929, a 
large part of our federal revenue was 
derived from taxes on income. In 1928 
there were more than 43 thousand of 
our people who paid taxes on incomes 
of 100 thousand dollars and more a 
year; in 1929, 39 thousand; in 1930, 
19 thousand. I have not seen the fi- 
gures for 1931 but I venture the sug- 
gestion that there will not be 10 
thousand people in the United States 


who paid income taxes on 100 
thousand dollars and more for the 
year 1931. 

The returns from incomes have 


fallen off more than 50 per cent. In 
one paper I noticed a statement to the 


effect that, including the money 
advanced for the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, the Federal 


Government has expended 3 billions 
6 millions 223 thousand 393 dollars 
more than it collected in the period 
from July 1, 1931, to June 24, 1982, 
and that the actual deficit of the 
Federal Treasury on June 24 was 
$2,831,118,741, and that, in addition, 
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Three Important Predictions 


By A. W. WETSEL 


—and the third may prove to be the greatest of all 


N September 2nd, 1929, A. W. 

Wetsel clearly pointed out that 
the upward movement of stock prices 
was exhausting itself and the next 
major movement would be down— 
precipitately down. It was not a popu- 
lar prediction and for some weeks 
there were many scoffers. After the 
first drastic break of early October 
the scoffers disappeared but there 
were a few skeptics left. It might 
have been a lucky guess. Others ask- 
ing for advice immediately after this 
break were told there would be a sub- 
stantial rally and were also told at 
what prices to get out on that rally. 
It occurred and they got their prices. 
It then began to dawn on many people 
that there was something more than 
guesswork in connection with a Wetsel 
prediction. 

But at any rate that was important 
prediction No. 1. 

Following that, Mr. Wetsel confined 
himself to his own clientele and from 
technical analysis repeatedly pointed 
out turn after turn of short and inter- 
mediary duration. Then came April 
15, 1931. Probably this was in many 
respects the most critical point in the 
entire bear market. The early months 
of the year had witnessed an upswing 
which extended to business and com- 
modities and had inspired economists, 
business men and many others with 
the belief that THEN was the time to 
buy—and many did buy. After a few 
weeks of receding prices a hardening 
period set in lasting for 11 days and 
further confirmed confidence in many 
to buy. Mr. Wetsel then dictated a 
special telegram reading “Market 
absolutely hopeless—sell all trading 
and investment holdings.” 





And this prediction was not popu- 
larly received—but it proved to be 
important prediction No. 2. 


Prediction No. 3 

Now, on July 7 the A. W. Wetsel 
Advisory Service covered its last 
“short” position. Only July 9th we 
began to buy stocks on a broad scale. 
Mr. Wetsel stated that a turn was 
imminent and furthermore stated ex- 
actly what the nature of the upturn 
would be—namely: (1) that the turn 
would take place suddenly, (2) that 
the market, in terms of published 
averages, would not spend much time 


around the low point, (3) that prices 
would advance persistently —if not 
sharply, (4) that practically all stocks 
would share in the recovery, (5) that 
second and third rate issues would 
appreciate proportionately more than 
high grade stocks, and (6) that securi- 
ties would advance substantially be- 
fore business actually improved .. . 
that business could not and would not 
improve until securities advanced. 


Why This Record Is Given 


This record is here given to show 
that there is a great deal more known 
about WHEN to buy and WHEN to 
sell than is generally supposed. 

But the importance of this knowl- 
edge lies, not in picking out high spots, 
as in the case of the above three out- 
standing predictions—but in being able 
to forecast short and intermediary 
price movements with consistent ac- 
curacy. It is only through such knowl- 
edge that investors can abandon weak 
and ineffective policies which have 
caused them losses and enable them to 
turn with confidence to a flexible or 
scientific trading policy as a solution 
to their problems. 


What Was NOT Predicted 


It is important therefore to care- 
fully discriminate between what Mr. 
Wetsel did predict and what he did 
NOT predict. He did predict the 
down turn of 1929 and its nature. He 
did NOT predict a three year bear 
market. He did predict the turn from 
July 9, 1932, and foretold its charac- 
ter accurately. This enabled clients to 
obtain full advantage of the upturn 
and of the more important reactions. 
He did not predict that this would 
mark the beginning of a sustained 
bull market. 

Such long term predictions, in our 
opinion, are utterly impossible to make 
and, what is more to the point, they 
are unnecessary. If one adopts a 


NOTE: On October 22, 1931, 
Mr. A. W. Wetsel and essential 
members of his staff resigned 
from and severed all connection 


flexible trading policy and is con- 
sistently correct on the short and 
intermediary swings the Long Pull 
takes care of itself. 


True Conservatism Achieved 
by Action 


In this and in no other way can rapid 
recovery of capital be obtained, and 
real protection be assured. In more 
ways than one the informed trader is 
simply the most conservative of in- 
vestors—he achieves conservatism by 
action instead of inaction. This intel- 
ligent way of regarding the business 
of investing is dealt with clearly and 
courageously in an article by a mem- 
ber of the staff of the A. W. Wetsel 
Advisory Service entitled—“How to 
Protect Your Capital and Accelerate 
Its Growth—Through Trading.” 

It has probably done more to help 
people divest their minds of the falla- 
cies and half truths which are really 
responsible for their losses—and_ to 
give them a working grasp of the 
positive philosophy which makes for 
success in investing than any piece of 
wiiting that we know of. 


Methods That Protect and 
Produce Results 

This article shows that you need 
not wait to enjoy the benefits of cor- 
rect investment management—it shows 
why you need not fear further market 
declines or even possible failures on 
the part of corporations—but on the 
contrary how you can put these 
methods to work for your protection 
and gain—at once. 

Fill in the blank below and we will 
send you “How to Protect Your Capi- 
tal and Accelerate Its Growth— 
Through Trading” without obligation. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
1546 K Chrysler Building 
New York, N. Y. 





a ee 


1546 Chrysler Building 


with the Wetsel Market Bureau, 
Inc., and cotablished a rd Hn New York, N. Y. 

i i i 8 or P ‘ . P 
ee igs eteciantion at Mr. | Send me, without obligation, article entitled “How 
Wetsel’s investment and trading to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth 
services. The A. W. Wetsel | = h’ di ia 
Advisory Service is an organiza- —Through Trading. K 
tion standing for independent | 
investment counsel, has no se- | Name pik aieelcae ac Cn ee Reed Sea ed coe See Mires 
curities for sale and no connec- 
tion with any other organization | ‘SiRReend 


whatever. 
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there was $168,104,645 in loans for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion paid out of a fund set up through 
the purchase of its notes by the 
Treasury; also that virtually all the 
income tax collections for the year had 
been received, totaling on June 24, 
$1,053,626,549, or a loss of $799,000,- 
000 from the corresponding period 
last year. 

It is therefore apparent that if our 
national credit is maintained the cost 
of government must be radically re- 
duced. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States recommended to the 
present Congress that the cost should 
be reduced at least 500 million dollars 
this year. 

Some of our statesmen in Congress 
seem to have no realization of the 
danger to our national credit, because 
they have introduced bills contemplat- 
ing the sale of billions of additional 
bonds, the proceeds of which are to 
be devoted to the construction of un- 
necessary public improvements, on the 
theory that this will afford work for 
the unemployed. Anyone who has 
given it any serious consideration 
knows that the amount of employment 
thus afforded will be very small while 
the increase in the tax burden cannot 
be borne by the people. As President 
Hoover well said, in his recent address 
to the Governors at Richmond: 

“We cannot restore economic 
stability in the nation by continu- 
ing to siphon so large a part of 
private effort into the coffers of 
government. Its abstraction from 
the people stifles the productivity, 
the consumption and the recovery 
of employment. Nor can we hide 
our heads in the sand by borrowing 
to cover current government ex- 
penses, for thus we drain the cap- 
ital of the country into public secur- 
ities and draft it away from in- 
dustry and commerce. Thus a 
dominant national necessity is to 
reduce all costs of all governments. 
It is not only the need; it is the 
universal demand.” 

Many of our citizens seem to be 
imbued with the idea that we can 
make up the cost of government by 
soaking the rich. That argument is 
hopelessly fallacious, for two obvious 
reasons: 1, There are few rich left 
to soak. We have but to look at the 
stock market quotations to realize how 
vast fortunes have dwindled to 
nothing in the last three years. 2. The 
so-called “rich,” who have a part of 
their fortunes left, will not invest 
either their principal or their income 
in productive enterprises, if the gov- 
ernment, by taxation, takes away all 
that income and a part of the prin- 
cipal. They will seek refuge in tax- 
exempt securities, with the result that 


industries will stand idle and there 
will be an increase in unemployment. 


lll. Government Competition 
in Business 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States long ago went on record 
with the suggestion that the field of 
business should be left to individual 
effort and enterprise, with freedom of 
opportunity to all, and that the gov- 
ernment never should enter into com- 
petition with private business in any 
activities which were not necessarily 
involved in the performance of gov- 
ernmental functions. Nevertheless, the 
government has invaded the domain 
of private business in many par- 
ticulars and is now carrying on those 
activities. You will readily see how 
a private individual cannot compete 
with the government because the gov- 
ernment has no overhead, generally 
makes no allowance for depreciation, 
is not disturbed whether the activity 
indulged in will be conducted with 
profit or with a loss, and the govern- 
ment can and does furnish the funds 
which were employed largely from 
taxation, without requiring or expect- 
ing payment of interest or dividends 
out of the business. During the next 
few months the Chamber will make 
public a definite report, specifying 
those activities in which it believes 
the government to be in destructive 
competition with individuals. 

Our people have learned a salutary 
lesson from this depression and are 
now standing firmly on the ground, 
thinking about their government and 
their own affairs more intensively and 
constructively than when they were 
soaring in the clouds in those pros- 
perous days before the debacle of 
October, 1929. 

I cannot believe that all the luxuries 
with which we indulged ourselves 
three years ago have gone forever. 
On the contrary, I am persuaded that 
we shall never be obliged to give up 
the modern conveniences which we 
now enjoy, but that in the future, in 
the use of those conveniences, we shall 
live not less comfortably but more 
temperately. 

I am unwilling to admit that our 
extravagance has destroyed all of the 
strength of character and the capacity 
for self-control which we inherited 
from our forefathers. This is a time 
when we should manifest a spirit of 
optimism, of courage and determina- 
tion, to climb out of this trough of 
depression. Obviously, we must do it 
ourselves. The responsibility of chang- 
ing existing conditions is that of each 
individual. He must devote himself 
assiduously and doggedly to the per- 
formance of his every-day tasks, yet 
he must coéperate with his neighbors 
and his fellow citizens. 
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The Outlook for 
1933 


(From page 486) 


sibility! Commodity and __ security 
prices have already turned up and 
we are now ready for the recovery in 
business which the rising stock market 
indicates. 

The physical mechanism of business 
is mostly under control; the social and 
political mechanism is not. There is 
unemployment and excessive produc- 
tion facilities. International trade 
barriers are increasing. The prob- 
lems of debt, war debts, socialistic 
tendencies of our government and the 
high cost of government remain yet 
to be solved. 

If it were possible for us to return 
to the fundamental principles upon 
which our institution of government 
was founded; if we could limit our 
governmental activities to these funda- 
mental principles so that we would 
have the minimum of government and 
the maximum of freedom; if it were 
possible for us to reduce at one fell 
swoop the cost of governing ourselves 
15 per cent, the depression would be 
over. Confidence would return. Four 
billion dollars of hoarded money 
would rush back to the banks. Euro- 
pean countries would trample each 
other in the mad rush to buy our 
securities. Our credit standing would 
stand above all other nations. Busi- 
ness enterprises would buy raw ma- 
terials. The public would replenish 
its depleted stocks of consumable 
commodities and the wheels of busi- 
ness would turn once more on the road 
of recovery that leads to prosperity. 

While a one-fell-swoop policy is 
hardly probable a voice is crying in 
the wilderness of taxation that will 
save us if we repent our ways. The 
violation of political and economic 
principles led us into this depression, 
and I am sure that the American 
people will see to it that we will come 
out of this depression on an enduring 
basis of international stability, politi- 
eal security and financial confidence. 


—_y--— 


The Dallas Penny 


Provider Plan 
(From page 507) 


ited, some nickels, dimes and larger 
coins found their way into these jars. 
One president of a million dollar 
corporation became interested in the 
plan by watching the pennies accumu- 
late in a fruit jar bank on the hotel 
counter where he purchased his cigars 
and called the Kiwanis club asking 
for a bank at his place of business. 
About $300.00 a week was collected 
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and the funds were distributed as soon 
as collected, employing about 30 
people a day. A mechanical counter 
was used to count the pennies. The 
fruit jars, printing and other expense 
was donated by interested citizens. 
The lids of the jars were tightly 
screwed down with a slit in the lid. 

The work of the plan was under the 
active supervision of George W. Mc- 
Cormick, chairman of the Committee 
on Public Affairs of the Dallas Club; 
and Robert Hodge, chairman of the 
Welfare Committee, of the Oak Cliff 
club. 

C. S. Dudley is president of the 
Dallas Kiwanis club and Judge Rob- 
ert Ogden is president of the Oak 
Cliff Kiwanis club. Oak Cliff is a 
part of Dallas. 

Decision to adopt the Penny Pro- 
vider Plan in Dallas was made after 
a careful study of a similar money 
raising plan for the unemployed 
which was used with great success at 
Atlanta, Georgia, last winter. 

—W-— 


Gardens for the 
Unemployed 

(From page 491) 
rowfully vacating their home on an 
eviction order, but they were taking 
with them almost 150 quarts of dif- 
ferent vegetables, over 16 bushels in 
dry storage and they had already 
traded produce for staples. More- 
over, they had won the $5.00 prize for 
the best garden. 

Mr. C., a skilled mechanic long out 
of work, stated that he had despised 
gardening as beneath his notice in 
the days when he drew $50.00 to 
$80.00 a week; but when he found 
his funds running low he was glad to 
attend the meeting at the court house 
to learn how he might utilize a vacant 
lot which represented his sole savings 
from the days of prosperity. With a 
good-sized garden he had explicitly 
followed the “book’’, as he called the 
garden circular issued by Mr. Tal- 
bert’s department, and he had won a 
new vision of independence. By 
September 1, he had not only fed his 
family abundantly throughout the 
summer and produced a liberal food 
supply for the approaching winter, 
but he had built a three-room cottage 
on his lot. 

Multiply any one of these cases by 
85 and you begin to see just how 
much Columbia’s citizen committee 
accomplished through Kiwanian Tal- 
bert’s plan. Here is what Talbert 
himself had to say when interviewed 
on the subject 

“Our slogan was to keep every foot 
of ground busy through the entire 
growing season. This was accom- 
plished by inter-cropping or by grow- 
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ing short-season plants between the 
plants or rows of long-season crops. 
The growing of lettuce and radishes 
between the rows of potatoes and cab- 
bage had the effect of double crop- 
ping; in other words, it made the 
ground twice as valuable as it other- 
wise would have been. Moreover, 
every foot of ground was kept busy 
by succession cropping; that is, the 
following of one crop by another on 
the same ground in a single season. 
These two systems made it possible 
all through the spring, summer and 
fall to keep every foot of ground 
busy. 


cer 


‘he use of these systems required 
some thought and careful planning to 
determine what crops should follow 
others, when they should be planted, 
how much would be needed, and how 
they should be placed in the gardens 
to give the best returns. The only 
satisfactory solution of the problem 
was a plan carefully worked out and 
put on paper. 


“Our object at all times was to 
plan the work as carefully as possible 
and then to make the plan work. In 
so doing, the clients of the Public 
Welfare Society were able to keep 
every foot of ground busy and to make 
it pay big returns in the production 
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of wholesome and appetizing vege- 
tables. And what was the most im- 
portant of all, the gardeners were 
contented, peaceful and eager to co- 
éperate in city and community up- 
building.” 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it? But 
they said it couldn’t be done. True, 
the difficulties were appalling. An 
endless amount of work was involved 
in drawing up individual planting 
plans and bills of materials for all 
those nondescript plots and inexpe- 
rienced gardeners. The best of Tal- 
bert’s and Holman’s summer evenings 
were monopolized by those personal 
visits from garden to garden. Cer- 
tain clients flatly refused to coéperate, 
others started off well but grew weary 
and harvested nothing; yet 85 fami- 
lies were richly fed, happily occupied, 
and gloriously vindicated as able and 
self-sustaining citizens regardless of 
the depression. 
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You Should Know the Department of Agriculture 


(From page 494) 


The Department's Benefits to 
Business and Industry 


Business and industry, too, have 
contacts with agriculture and with the 
Department of Agriculture. An effort 
to list these would be wearisome. 
Whole sections of industry rely di- 
rectly on agricultural products for 
their basic supplies of raw material, 
and most of these benefit directly by 
the research and the services ren- 
dered by the department. Virtually 
every business is affected directly or 
indirectly by the farm market. Even 
the regulatory functions of the depart- 
ment, as exercised, in several cases 
have proved of conspicuous value to 
the interests affected by the regula- 
tion. The canning industry is perhaps 
the most notable example. Twenty- 
five years ago many canners opposed 
the pure food law. They feared in- 
terference. In practice the enforce- 
ment of the law created confidence in 
canned foods and it is hardly too 
much to say that the canning industry 
as we know it today was the result of 
the law and the consumer confidence 
it created. Ethical businessmen no 
longer needed to fear unfair competi- 
tion from those who had no scruples 
against adulterating their wares and 
cheating the public. I think it is sig- 
nificant that in recent years the in- 
dustry has favored strengthening the 
law, and that the canners themselves 
sponsored the amendment which au- 
thorized the Secretary of Agriculture 
to set up quality standards and to 
require labeling of any canned goods 
which although wholesome failed to 
meet these standards of quality. 


Criticism Not Well Founded 

Most of the services are worth 
what they, cost, I am convinced. Con- 
gress ordered them and Congress will 
cancel the order if there is reasonable 
objection and real evidence that a 
service is not worth the tax burden it 
causes. Every public institution these 
days should be ready to spread before 
the public the unvarnished facts as 
to public expenditures and to accept 
gracefully whatever economies or cur- 
tailments are necessary. This depart- 
ment is ready to do so. If there is 
any item not justified by its service 
value to the nation as a whole it 
should be cut off the program, but 
much recent criticism of expenditures 
in the Department of Agriculture has 
not been well founded. Statements 
in the press and on the rostrum have 
distorted the facts and have fostered 
gross misunderstanding. Few will 


challenge that the Food and Drug 
Administration’s expenditure of about 
one cent per capita is money well 
spent. Our printing bill has been 
criticised, but rarely with any com- 
prehension of the fact that our print- 
ed bulletins are prepared primarily 
as a substitute for correspondence. It 
is more efficient and cheaper to mail 
a bulletin costing one or two cents 
than for a specialist to prepare a 
letter costing from 25 cents up. 

Let me illustrate the kind of criti- 
cism that is not helpful. I think I 
can discuss the Department of Agri- 
culture without bias and with decent 
modesty. It was a great service in- 
stitution before I ever saw it. A 
news item has been circulated widely. 
Many citizens have written indignant 
letters. Many more must have a sadly 
distorted idea of the department. The 
two statements in the item were (1) 
That the expenditures of the depart- 
ment in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1932, totaled $318,000,000; and (2) 
That the total is several million dol- 
lars greater than the farm value of 
the wheat crop. 

The average person 
makes four assumptions: 

1. That the Department of Agri- 
culture spent $318,000,000. 

2. That it was all devoted to help- 
ing the farmer. 

3. That it was all wasted. 

4. That the bureaucratic vultures 
consumed the wheat crop. 


apparently 


The first assumption is substantially 
correct. The grand total was $318,- 
975,000. The second is false. By far 
the greater part went in aid of the 
general public. The facts for the 
year are as follows: 

More than 69 per cent ($222,- 
310,000) was spent on roads, prin- 
cipally as aid to the states. 

More than 3 per cent ($10,900,000) 
was expended on emergency relief 
loans to farmers. 

More than 5 per cent ($16,090,000) 
was expended in payments to the 
states for the support of agricultural 
experiment stations, extension serv- 
ices, and coéperative forest fire pro- 
tection. 

A little less than 22 per cent ($69,- 
675,000) was expended for the regu- 
lar activities of the department. 

The highways obviously are for all 
the public. Under an emergency pro- 
gram and for unemployment relief last 
year they absorbed more than two- 
thirds of the appropriation charged 
against the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
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To get an idea of the cost of ac- 
tivities of exclusive benefit to the 
farmer it is necessary to subtract ex- 
penditures on weather service to avia- 
tion, shipping, and the general public; 
on maintenance and protect.on of the 
160,000,000 acres in the national 
forests; on protection of the health 
of the nation through enforcement of 
the food and drug laws, meat inspec- 
tion and eradication of bovine tuber- 
culosis; on acquisition and mainte- 
nance of game preserves—to name 
only the major activities of general 
rather than purely agricultural inter- 
est. Approximately $30,000,000 out 
of $318,975,000 can be charged to 
research and services that are pri- 
marily for the farmer. That $30,- 
000,000 is about 9 per cent of the 
total expenditures for the department. 
Even here, of course, research and 
service intended primarily for farm- 
ers are often of as much benefit to 
industry as to agriculture. 

The assumption of wholesale waste 
is plain silly. As a matter of fact 
research in agriculture returns huge 
dividends in national wealth. 

The fourth assumption also is silly. 
The wheat crop does not pay the 
bill. Few farmers pay any direct 
federal taxes. The funds come from 
the whole public, which receives the 
benefits. This is as it should be. 

To couple such unrelated facts is 
to create an impression that is mali- 
ciously false. 

There is plenty to criticize in pub- 
lic institutions. Some of the activities 
of the Department of Agriculture 
ought to be, and have been criticized. 
I have taken a hand in that criticism 
myself. But such criticism ought to 
be based on facts and on understand- 
ing of the facts, and on fair-minded 
consideration of the facts and what 
they mean. 


Thanks for the 
Buggy Ride 
(From page 496) 


competitors, we have no time for joy, 
gratitude, or appreciation. 

We have so many troubles that we 
are afraid to slow up, fearing they 
will overtake us. We are even afraid 
to think, for we might come to our 
senses and be run over by our speed- 
ing associates. 

We. wish our food served instan- 
taneously; our newspapers in head- 
lines and pictures; our books and 
magazines in digest form; our music 
in jazz; our drama in brief moving 
pictures; our Kiwanis speeches in 
dance form; our athletics over the 
radio. 

In other words we want everything 
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cut short so that in later years we 
may have more time to listen to the 
doctors and nurses tell us how to 
overcome the damage done by the 
rushing manner in which we live. 

We take a lifetime to secure a for- 
tune sufficient to leave an estate, but 
we expect to pick up enough knowl- 
edge, spiritual enlightenment, and 
moral fibre with but passing notice 
of the fundamentals of life. 

For thousands of years, philoso- 
phers have maintained that the ful- 
ness of life is not in the abundance 
of things but in the balance between 
the material, physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual. 

In our effort to secure the modern 
conveniences we forget that practical- 
ly every invention is to facilitate the 
age old essentials of life. 

The telephone and radio do not 
change the human voice but bring it 
into greater effectiveness. The me- 
chanical calculating machines do not 
lessen the need for calculation, but 
they meet the increase of such labors. 
The speed of the auto and plane in- 
crease the demand for transportation. 
The development of electricity lends 
to the uses of light and power. The 
progress of medicine and surgery 
prolongs life. The inventions of the 
factory and the building industry 
have but one purpose, that of a great- 
er abundance of health, leisure, joy, 
and peace of mind. 

So, after all, the problems of life 
are the same, be they those of yes- 
terday, or tomorrow. They may be 
a little more complicated, a little 
more confused, a little more difficult 
to solve, but the burdens are about 
equally balanced with each decade. If 
the mental labor is greater, the man- 
ual labor is proportionately less. And 
vet what institutions have we for de- 
veloping the intangibles of life—the 
building of character? More money, 
talent and time are used in leading 
us away from the finer things of life, 
than in helping to build integrity, 
faith, industry, thrift and interest in 
our fellow man. 

What we need is not more rail- 
roads, steamships, factories, banks, 
and stores, but greater power to ap- 
preciate what is truly valuable in life. 
What we need is not more liquid as- 
sets, but a more mobile outlook on 
life. Frozen assets will become li- 
quid before the heat of right living. 
Selfishness comparable with the 
hoarding of the cave man is respon- 
sible for the present depression. If 
every man who can would buy, and 
every one could trust the banks and 
loan companies, with their hoarded 
money, confidence would be restored. 

Some day will be discovered the 
secret of how to awaken and inspire 





the souls of men and to release their 
supreme power. This will mean far 
more than steam or electric power. 

As we paint our picture of life, we 
use the seven primary colors—faith, 
hope, love, charity, sympathy, knowl- 
edge, and courage. Our themes— 
motives, desires, and ambitions. Our 
production may be enhanced by a 
great golden frame, but if the theme 
is developed from a balanced life, it 
will need no golden frame to be treas- 
ured by the world. 

We are indebted to the writers, the 
painters, the sculptors, the compos- 
ers, the inventors, the martyrs, the 
soldiers, the business and profession- 
al men and to the unpretentious mil- 
lions who struggled and toiled, car- 
rying heavy burdens, often paid in 
ingratitude, spurned and misunder- 
stood, but carried on, that you and I 
could enjoy the heritage of fabulous 
mental and spiritual wealth in our 
journey to higher ideals and nobler 
aspirations. 

The basic point of conduct is how 
to get the right spirit and keep it 
dominant. When we can control our 
motives, desires, and ambitions, we 
control life’s collateral. When the 
Iron Age, the Industrial Age, and the 
Mechanical Ag are history—the Hu- 
mane Age will be realized. 
then enjoy the peace and happiness 
of his neighbor, as well as his own. 
When love and sympathy will count 
far more than great newspapers, fac- 
tories, railroads, and cities, and the 
desire of man will be to serve whether 
he gets rich or not, instead of getting 
rich whether he serves or not. 

Recently, a prominent member of 
another club asked me if I thought 
service clubs had outlived their use- 
fulness. He thought these clubs 
lacked the old pep and enthusiasm. 

He had forgotten the buggy rides, 
—the memory of his club courtship 
days had failed. He was thinking 
only of the tasks of his wedded club 
life. Just a few years ago he was 
impatient for the meeting day, when 
he would be privileged to mingle with 
new friends, intriguing personalities. 
When he could plan added service, 
hear prominent speakers, and indulge 
in quickening jests and songs. 

Today, he wishes to speed over the 
hard-surfaced roads of indifference, 
little realizing that it is his privilege 
to develop the seed which he received 
so that he may pass the blossoms to 
others. 

Thanks to those who drove the Ki- 
wanis buggy over the service pike of 
yesterday, we are permitted to enjoy 
the smooth road of today, and, if we 
but pause to consider—the problems 
and benefits of Kiwanis today are the 
same as yesterday,—and will con- 
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I LIKE THE DEPRESSION! 


Says Henry Ansley, Kiwanian from 
Amarillo, Texas. No, he’s not crazy! 
Henry really found out how to have 
fun out of the Depression. He tells 
you about it in a rib-tickling little 
book bristling with good horse sense. 
Thousands of people are reading it 
and laughing away their troubles. 
You'll find it stimulating and help- 
ful. Fill out the coupon below. Send 
it in with one dollar for each copy 
ordered and the books will be sent 
you postage paid. 


THE BOBBS MERRILL COMPANY, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. (KM) 


Please send me cop... . of 


I LIKE THE DEPRESSION 
By Henry Ansley—Price $1.00 


For which I enclose dollars. 
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End the Depression! 


—in your Club, any- 
way. You are missing 
the most beneficial 
treat of the year if 
you don’t hear 


DOUGLAS 
MALLOCH 


"the world's great- 
est optimist." 


One man_ wrote: 
"Malloch is doing 
the country more 
good than all the 
economists and poli- 


ticians put together.” 


For terms address: 


Management of Douglas Malloch 
1532 Thome Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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The BOOK 
of the YEAR! 


DETROIT 
CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


NO FREE DISTRIBUTION 
THIS YEAR 


Only a limited edition is being printed 
for those who order now. More than 
half of the edition is already ordered. 


Every club should have in its files as 
a part of its records a copy of the 
Detroit Convention Proceedings. Clubs 
have previous proceedings. Keep your 
file intact. 


Every district governor and lieutenant- 
governor should have a copy for prac- 
tiéal education in their duties. 


All district and club officers and com- 
mittees will find it of great value. 


To the individual member, this book 
will help you in all your club work. 


Cut off this coupon and mail it today 


Kiwanis International, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Ae CES copies of the 
Detroit Convention Proceedings, 

rice $2.50, postage prepaid, 
bin to be rendered when copy 
is forwarded. 


~ Name of Club 
"Club Secretary or Individual Purchaser 
"Street Address 


"City and State 








tinue so tomorrow. We will build 
greater and better roads of service; 
we will build in numbers; we _ will 
build in love, sympathy, faith, and vi- 
sion. 

The financial needs may loom large 
to our clubs, but to the individual Ki- 
wanian who has really caught the 
personal blessings of Kiwanis, the 
cost of building will never be too 
great. 

May we sometime reach the golden 
gate of service to other souls—and 
there receive the smiles of love as we 
reflect the good will toward men. 


—--- 


Lumbermen's $50,000 
Memorial Dedicated 


By George A. Ferris 
Chairman, Michigan District 
Committee on Publicity 

ICHIGAN’S $50,000 Lumbermen’s 
M Memorial was formally dedicated 
July 16 in the Huron National Forest on 
the bank of the famous Au Sable River 


.about fifteen miles north of East Tawas. 


It is through the attempt to assist in re- 
forestation that Kiwanians of Michigan are 
interested in the memorial. This memo- 
rial adjoins the Kiwanis Forest of 10,- 
000 acres, which stands as a_ perpetual 
monument to the aggressiveness and en- 
thusiasm of Kiwanian Harry B. Black 
of Flint. It was presented to the U. S. 
Forest Preserve by its sponsors, seventy- 
three persons, all members of _ early 
families who were active in the lumber 
days. 
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The memorial appropriately typifies the 
once tremendous lumber and timber in- 
dustry in Michigan and consists of a 
group of three impressive bronze figures 
which represent the woodsman with his 
cant hook, the riverman who used to ride 
and drive the logs in lake and stream, 
and the timber cruiser or timber estima- 
tor. 

The memorial was unveiled by John 
W. Blodgett of Grand Rapids, and Wil- 
liam B. Mershon of Saginaw. Both de- 
livered addresses. Other speakers were 
Governor Wilbur M. Brucker, District 
Governor Edward B. Flack, Judge Her- 
man Dehnke of Harrisville, Major Robert 
Y. Stuart of Washington, and Lee Smits 
of Detroit. A few hundred spectators 
were present froin all parts of the state. 

Many memories of forty, fifty and 
sixty years ago were revived by the pre- 
tentious program which dedicated the 
Lumbermen’s Memorial commemorating 
an industry that has contributed wonder- 
fully to the wealth of a world. 


~—4--_ 


A Good Party Book 


“The Cokesbury Party Book” is the 
name of a new book containing 600 ideas 
for parties that are useful throughout 
the entire year. The parties are com- 
pletely planned, each built around a cen- 
tral theme and include all details for 
decorations and suggestions for costumes. 
These include indoor parties suitable for 
the various holidays for schools, clubs, 
large and small groups, lodges and 
churches. It is published by the Cokes- 
bury Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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Michigan's $50,000 Lumbermen’s Memorial in the Shinn Ne- 
tional Forest on the banks of the Au Sable River was formally 
dedicated recently. The memorial adjoins the Kiwanis Forest of 


10,000 acres. It is inscribed, ‘‘Erected 





Vote 

We are a great people, 
wonderfully intelligent and 
capable. Each of us _ has 
two state and two national 
representatives and yet how 
few of us can name them 
or tell what constitutes our 
district? Most of us have 
the feeling that the affairs 
| of our country are honey- 
combed with all sorts of 
| governmental wastes and 
_ evils. 

It is a serious thing that 
the man should so often 
secure his office on the 
strength of promises to do 
a lot of things not con- 
nected with the office he 
seeks and/or promises to 
| loot the treasury for the 
benefit of the few. 

The citizen is told to go 
to the polls and vote, which 
is an old story to him and 
will not of itself remedy 
the situation. A body of 
citizens voting because of 
good intentions is like an 
untrained army trying to 
fight an unknown enemy. 

Who is to blame and why? 





to perpetuate the memory Wh 
of the pioneer lumbermen of Michigan through whose labors was b at a I personally done 
made possible the development of the prairie states.’ about it? 


What can I do? 
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Let us study the practices of true gov- 
ernment and the practices of the politi- 
cians. Let us learn what political forces 
are at work and their method of operat- 
ing. Let us learn to tell the difference 
between promises for the good of the 
country and vote-getting promises. Let 
us find whether the candidate goes to the 
best citizens for advice and counsel or to 
some politician or special-favor seeker. 
Let us demand a government attending 
strictly to its own affairs, realizing that 
a peach for me, a pear for you, an apple 
for it and a plum for them can break 
any government if just carried far 
enough. 

There is a great need for an organiza- 
tion of non-political citizens to lead the 
fight for better government and Kiwanis 
and other service clubs should take the 
lead.—At Rocers, Chairman, Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inglewood, California. 


—_}_— 


Kiwanis Personalities 


Dr. J. G. Brittain, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Harlingen, Texas, has been 
selected as chairman of the Dental Divi- 
sion of the Educational Department of the 
State Dental Association of Texas. 


-@ @-@- 


To Vic H. Housholder, District Gov- 
ernor-Elect of the Southwest District for 
1933 and a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Phoenix, Arizona, has come the honor 
of being elected President of the Ameri- 
can Association of Engineers. 


+0 @ 


Dr. L. L. Bresette, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Kansas City, Kansas, 
and vice-president for 1932, shot a hole- 
in-one at one of the golf courses in that 
city. 

+e @-e 

President Harry P. Hurley of West 
Allis, Wisconsin, and director of the West 
Allis Vocational School, was elected presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Vocational School 
Directors Association at its annual con- 
vention. Kiwanian Hurley held the office 
of secretary and treasurer of the associa- 
tion during the past year. He was instru- 
mental in developing the West Allis Voca- 
tional School, the second largest in the 
State of Wisconsin. 


+0 @-e- 


Denver Kiwanians are proud of the fact 
that they had a member as candidate for 
Governor of Colorado on each of the 
major party tickets—Judge E. V. Holland, 
Democratic and James D. Parriott on the 
Republican ballot for the primaries. 


+0 @-e 


Kiwanian Frank W. Wright of the 
Whittier, California, club was nominated 
for State Assemblyman from the 50th 
California District. He is a former lieu- 
tenant-governor of Division IV. of the 
California-Nevada District. 

Oe 

Adolph Le Moult, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of New York, has been elected 
Vice-President of the Florists Telegraph 
Delivery Association. 


Kiwanian Herbert W. Osborn of Syra- 
cuse, New York, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Mail Advertising Service Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada. 


eee 


William H. Israel, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Port Huron, Michigan, is 
the newly-elected president of the State 
Photographers Association. 


eo @-e 


Edward J. Samp, newly nominated State 
Treasurer of Wisconsin, is a member of 
the Madison club. 

0: @-e- 


To Floyd A. Pfaff, who has been a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Marietta, 
Ohio, since it was built in 1922 and has 
served as its secretary since 1926, has 
come the highest honor possible in Free- 
masonry. He received the 33rd Degree at 
the 120th annual meeting of the Supreme 
Council of 33rd Degree Masons held re- 
cently in Indianapolis. This rank has been 
obtained by only three Marietta citizens, 
including Mr. Pfaff. 
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William D. McNeil, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Utica, New York, has been 
elected president of the National Jewelers 
Retail Association, and Frank J. Baker 
of that club has been elected president of 
the International Florists Telegraph De- 
livery Association. 
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Past President William O. Nelson of 
the Anderson, Indiana, Kiwanis club was 
elected Commander of the Indiana Ameri- 
can Legion at the recent state convention. 
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Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, that 
intrepid leader who headed an expedition 
to the South Pole in 1928, successfully 
flying over the South Pole from his base 
at Little America, has been made an hon- 
orary member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Douglas, Arizona, Kiwanians are proud 
of the fact that member Russell Meadows 
was chosen a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Legion National organization at the 
Portland, Oregon, convention, and that 
member E. J. Huxtable was elected third 
vice-president of the Postmasters National 
Association in the annual convention at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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On the first of October last when Cap- 
tain James W. Robinson, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Roanoke, Virginia, fin- 
ished fifty years of service to the Norfolk 
& Western Railway, the road presented 
him with a diamond service pin in recog- 
nition of the event. 
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In recent months the plan for relieving 
the depression suggested by Olney Red- 
mond, a past president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Schenectady, New York, has been 
receiving a great deal of attention. Some 
months ago he presented the details of the 
plan to President Hoover. This was a 





Shows how anyone can now 
easily multiply achievement 


and earnings! 





OUTLINED in 68-page Book-NOW FREE 
CIENCE has discovered that most individuals 


use only a fraction of their real mental 
powers, achieve only a fraction of what they 
might—and earn accordingly! Now, by a simple 
self-analysis outlined in ‘Scientific Mind-Training”’ 
(yours free) you can find out what powers fie 
dormant within YOU, what forces and handicaps 
are affecting YOUR advancement and earnings. 
Also tells how you can now train and develo 
ALL your mental faculties at same time by Deters @ 
famous Pelman system. Make this SELF- 
revealing analysis—send for YOUR free copy of 
this instructive book. Mail coupon NOW. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE, 
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Send my free copy of “Scientific 


Mind-Training,” showing how to 
analyze my mental powers. 
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featured newspaper article throughout the 
country. His plan provides for the creation 
of a National Employment and Prosperity | 


The ROAMER Now Offers 


Three new and unusual motion picture 
travel talk features—in sound. 
“DOWN THE MIGHTY MISSOURI” 
“FATHER OF WATERS” 
“CHICAGO” 


Prepared especially for luncheon clubs and 
adaptable for audiences ranging from a 
dozen to fifteen hundred. Special equip- 
ment and operator furnished. Can show 
anywhere. ee so reasonable your club 
can actually MAKE MONEY oni this 


unique program. 
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... without drugs 


. .without dieting 


..or Your Money 
Refunded.... 


“I wore the Director Belt and reduced 
my waistline from 42 to 33 inches. Prac- 
tically all adipose tissue can surely be 
eliminated by its faithful use. I have 
recommended it to many of my patients.” 


(Signed) R. A. LOWELL 
Physician and Surgeon 


How DIRECTOR Works 


[ IRECTOR is fitted to your individual 

measure without laces, hooks or buttons. 
Its elastic action causes a gentle changing pressure on 
the abdomen bringing results formerly obtained only 
by regular massage and exercise. Now al! you have to 
do is slip on Director and watch results. 


Improve Your Appearance 


This remarkable belt produces an instant im- 
provement in your appearance the moment you put 
it on. Note how much better your clothes fit and look 
without a heavy waistline to pull them out of shape. 


Restore Your Vigor 


“I received my belt last Monday,” writes S. L. 
Brown, Trenton, N. J. “I feel 15 years younger; no 
more tired and bloated feelings after meals.” 

Director puts snap in your step, helps to relieve 
“shortness of breath,’ restores your 
vigor. You look and feel years 
younger the moment you start to 
wear a Director. 


Break Constipation Habit 


“I was 44 inches around the 
waist —now down to 37 4g—feel bet- 
ter—constipation gone—and know 
the belt has added years to my life.”’ 
D. W. Bilderback, Wichita, Kans. 

Loose, fallen abdominal mus- 
-les go back where they belong. 


















Reduce 


The gentle changing action of Like This 
Director increases elimination Letus 
and regularity in a normal way prove our 


without the use of harsh, irri- claims.We'll 


tating cathartics, 
don't get results 


Mail Coupon Now! you owe nothing. 


send a Director 
for trial. If you 
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Fund of $4,000,000,000 to be financed with 
Progress-Prosperity Bonds. The entire 
purpose of the plan is to create new and 
useful public improvements which will 
provide employment; which can be carried 
on progressively according to the extent 
of unemployment, financed temporarily 
through the national bonds issued, also 
repaying the bond charges and eventually 
the investment, through the tolls collected 
from their use. In other words, it would 
be a self-supporting plan. 

Kiwanian Redmond is a successful busi- 
ness man and employer and has served as 
a director of the Chamber of Commerce 
and as a member of the mayor’s Commit- 
tee on Relief, Chairman of the Research 
Section of the Public Confidence Commit- 
tee of Schenectady and was one of the 
five original zoning commissioners of that 
city. He was one of the founders of the 
Schenectady City Commission and also of 
the local Crippled Children’s Home and 
Hospital which was sponsored and built 
as a major objective of the Kiwanis Club 
of Schenectady while he was president. 
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Charles W. Gold 

The many friends of former Interna- 
tional Trustee Charles W. Gold will re- 
gret to learn of his recent death as the 
result of a hunting accident. Charlie was 
president of the Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, club in 1921 and district trustee in 
1922. He was International Trustee from 
1924 to 1927. He also served as chairman 
of the International Committee on Busi- 
ness Standards and as chairman of several 
club and district committees. 


+ 

Kiwanians will regret to learn of the 
death of the daughter of International 
Trustee Herbert A. Moore of DuBois, 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Ruth Moore Van 
Tassel. 

A fatal heart condition developed after 
the birth of a son on September 19. 
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Peace 
A Mother hovering o’er her child, 
At peace and unafraid. 
Dreaming dreams, her Spirit smiled, 
For Peace her fears has laid. 


A Man awakening in the night, 
Unworried; for the Light of Peace 
Shines in God’s Heaven bright, 

A promise, that War’s Hell shall cease. 


Care tenderly for poppy field, 
But vow that War and Hate 
To the Prince of Peace must yield, 
And Oaks the place of Poppies take. 
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Sound clear and sweet the reveille, 

Taps, o’er Youth, no more shall play. 

Hail to Peace on bended knee, 

Thank God, from War, our land is free. 
—Grady, Duturn. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of THe Kiwanis MaGazine published monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1932. 

State of Illinois} .. 
County of Cook{** 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Charles Reynolds, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of the Krwanis 
MaGazIneE and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Reg- 
a printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Kiwanis International, 
520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Fred. 
C. W. Parker, 520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, III.; 
Managing Editor, Charles Reynolds, 520 No. 


Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Business Manager, 
Charles Reynolds, 520 No. Mich. Ave.,. Chi- 
cago, I 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) Kiwanis International, 
520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill.: Carl E. Endi- 
cott, Pres., Citizens State Bank, Huntington, 
Ind.; Joshua L. Johns, Vice-Pres., 908 East 
Alton St., Appleton, Wis.; Andrew Whyte, 
Vice-Pres., 10117 100th St., Edmonton, Alta.., 
Can.; Walter R. Weiser, Treas., 420 Silver 
Beach Ave., Davtona Beach, Fla.; Fred. C. W. 
Parker, Secy., 520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Il. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees. 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds. 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person. association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock. bonds, or other securities than as so 


stated by him. 
CHARLES REYNOLDS, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1932. 
GEORGE A. SEYFER. 
[SEA 


L] 
(My commission expires Dec. 27, 1934.) 








Will You Get 


| Cash or Sympathy 


in the event of 


ACCIDENT or SICKNESS? 


You can now 
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for only 


“10 


a year 


protect your- 
self and 
family 

under a lim- 


ited coverage 





policy— 


Today Happiness—Tomorrow What 
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For less than 3c a day you can pro- 
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IN THE ABSENCE OF THE 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN , WE 
WILL ASK FOR A REPORT FROM 











/x\ & BROTHER OF THE COMMITTEE ~ 



























YOURE SITTING BACK AT PEACE WITH THE WORLD -AND-SUDDENLY THE CHAIRMAN CALLS ON YOUAS THE SPEAKER 























ER-IM NOT MUCH OF A \ 
SPEAKER --GULF)-~- | DONT 
KNOW JUST WHAT TO SAY. 
MR.CLARK CAN TELL You 

MORE THAN 1 CAN -THAT 
1S ALL IHAVE To SAY NOW) 
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YOU GROPE FOR WORDS AND LIVEALIFETIME OF MISERY CROWDED INTO FIVE MIN utes! 


When Will This Happen to You? 


If you were suddenly asked to address a group of men, how would you act? Would you be 
Your manner—would it be confident, well-poised, dominating? 


master of the situation? 
Could you cause a hushed silence and sway your audience at will? 


Send for this amazing free book, How to Work Wonders With Words! 


before it faces you! 

( YLIMBING ahead in business—winning 

4 popularity in social life — depends 

largely on the impression you make on 

people. Take two men of equal ability, One 
man is the silent type 


the “gift of gab,” “the natural orator,” and 
all the rest of that poppycock. The fact is 
that any man of normal intelligence can 
quickly become a powerful speaker through 

a new simplified method 





that sits back, speaks only 
when he’s spoken to, acts 
nervous and self-conscious 
he’s called on to 
speak at length. The 
other man is a well-poised 
interesting talker. When 
he speaks, people stop 
talking to hear what 
has to say. One man has 
ideas—the other has ideas 
plus the ability to put 
them over. 

Analyze yourself right 
now. Do you know how 
to tell a funny story in a 
way that sends an uproar 
of laughter around the 
room? What do you know 


when 


and ambition 
thinker 


centration 





What 20 Miuutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to address board meetings 

How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 
he How to converse interestingly 

How to write better letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power 


How to become a clear, accurate 
How to develop your power of con- 


How to be the master of any situation 


of home study training. 


The Laws of 
Conversation 
Knowing how to speak 
properly is simply another 
way of saying that you 
know the natural Laws of 
Conversation. And there 
is no mystery or magic 
about these fundamental 
factors of a successful 
speech. They are definite- 
ly charted in your mind. 
They direct your talk in 
a clear uninterrupted 
channel that keeps in- 
terest keyed up and wins 
conviction. 








about the Laws of Con- 

versation, of gesture, of emotion? When 

you're trying to explain a lengthy busi- 

ness proposition, does your talk hang to- 

gether in a logical step-by-step way? 
Modern educational authorities laugh off 


the old-fashioned ideas about “natural” 
speaking ability. You've probably heard 
the old “saws” yourself—the fellow with 


In a free book, entitled 
How to Work Wonders with Words, the 
North American Institute has outlined 
the Laws of Conversation. It explains 
how to acquire quickly the ability to 
address banquets, business conferences, 
lodges, etc.—how to become an interest- 


ing conversationalist; how to develop 
poise, personality, and magnetic force; 








Face the situation now 


and how to banish timidity, self-conscious- 
ness and lack of confidence. 

Have you an open mind? Then send for 
this free book, How to Work Wonders with 
Words. Over 65,000 men in all walks of life 
including many bankers, lawyers, politicians 
and other prominent men—have found in this 
book a key that has opened a veritable flood- 
gate of natural speaking ability. See for your- 








self how you can _ be- id Te 
come a popular and le 
dominating speaker! f 
Your copy is waiting 
for you—free—simply 
for the mailing of j 
a coupon, ji ow To Work 
Now S fle ~~ Sat 
ow Sent Words 


FREE < 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Dept. 9188 3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago 
ee Ue a oe 
North American Institute, Dept. 9188, | 


3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| 
Please send me FREE and without obliga- ; 


I 

I tion my copy of your inspiring booklet, 

|! How to Work Wonders with Words, and 1 
| full information regarding your Course in | 
| Effective Speaking. | 
I l 
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